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‘Tue one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea or 

Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 

views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Relumon, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 

as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spimtual nature.”"—HumBo.pt’s Cosmos. 
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Prws of the Week. 


| courts of law might do, what interpretations are | with the great satirist, Mr. Michael Angelo Tit- 
|to be put on the intentions of the Legislature marsh. Satire might have found plenty of food at 
las manifested in the structure of the oath, | that festival on board ship in the 


t India Docks ; 


Were we to judge by the news of the single week |and so forth—have no force against the but the union of “ distinguished persons” with 


we might almost be afraid that society was *‘ dis- 


aolving into its elements.” Such general confu- | 
sion pervades every party in Parliament, they | 
hardly seem to know what they are at ; the public 
events are of avery incoherent nature; and our | 
law courts display most anarchical incidents in the | 
body of society. Of course we have no fear that we | 
shall fail to “ rub on” through next week, in spite 
of these portents; but it is curious to observe how | 
the same confused aspect comes over different 
classes of society and institutions at the same 
moment, as if the cause were atmospheric. 

It is more than the impatience to get rid of the 
session which causes the disorder in Parliament, 
more than the common want of legislatorial mo- 
tives. The Prime Minister, head of the Govern- 
ment and leader of the House of Commons, may 
be said to have abdicated his functions, and to have 
voluntarily assumed the inferior position of a pri- 
vate Member for the week. When the citizens of 
London took the Jew question into their own 
hands, and sent Baron Lionel de Rothschild to 
demand that seat which Lord John Russell’s Bill 
was to have obtained for him,—the Bill being 
= yoned to a third session,—we foresaw that 

ord John Russell would be placed in a very em- 
barrassing position ; but we did not anticipate that 
he would possess so little inventive tact as to become 
a mere unit in the discussion, and really not the most 
important unit. Atthe head of the Government, as 
the Member in charge of the Bill for settling the 
) aon he ought to have had a leading voice ; but 
the same infirmity of purpose which allowed him 
to defer his Bill prevented his grappling with the 
subject in its integrity. Left to pick up stray ideas 
thrown out by others, he came lagging after his 
own Attorney-General in pursuit of the Baron 
for whom he was to have opened the door ; exactly 
as the poor Edinburgh Baillies pursued Queen 
Victoria about their own city. Brushing Lord 
John aside, Baron de Rothschild advanced to the 
table of the House, was permitted to take the 
oaths on the Old Testament, and did take them, 
omitting the words, “on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” ‘This he was suffered todo. But then arose 
a debate on the effect of the position thus attained. 
On the one side it is contended that he had taken 


indisputable fact that Parliament has _pre- | 
scribed a particular form of words to be uttered | 
by a new Member on taking his seat; and, until | 
that act of Parliament be repealed, the admission of | 
a Member without uttering the words would be 

mere evasion. How does Lord John cut the | 
Gordian knot? His Attorney-General is to move | 
next Monday, that the House shall resolve to 
consider the subject—next session ! 

The compromise to which the Premier consents 
on the Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill was 
spiritedly rebuked by Mr. Bright. Lord John | 
introduced a measure to restore a county con- | 
stituency to Ireland; the Lords so alter the | 
measure as to reduce it in its main purpose 
almost to nothing; Lord John proposes to mo- 
dify the amendments so as to raise the bill again 
just a little above nothing ; and then he boasts that 
he is obtaining popular concessions by a constitu- 
tional compromise with the Upper House. Mr. 
Bright hints that unless the leader of the Whigs 
should do better next session, those who are now 
his followers might leave him behind. They have 
been a long while coming to that determination. 

The little Sunday Trading Bill has been among 
the measures thrown out, partly through the vigor- 
ous onslaught of Mr. Thomas Duncombe, who re- 
appeared in his full vigour. There is no man who 
proves more than he does the influence which may 
be attained by boldness, outspeaking, and hearti- 
ness ; and the consequence is, that many a more 
studied statesman might be far better spared. 

The Vernon Picture Gallery has taken posses- 
sion of Marlborough House, as predecessor to the 
Prince of Wales; trying the house on, as it were, 
for his Royal Highness. The mansion may do for 
pictures ; but we doubt whether the Prince, who- 
ever he may be nine years hence, will be content 
with its confined rooms, old-fashioned make, and 
bald court-yard. It will, however, be a respectable 
residence for Whig protegées who are to enjoy the 
duty of keeping it warm for his Royal Highness. 

Ths annual feast of “The worshipful Company 
of Fishmongers,” gave Lord Brougham an —_— 
tunity of recalling to that venerable Whig Club the 
time when he was made a Fishmonger, “ because 
he opposed the Court, its profligacy, and tyranny.” 





the oath, and was ipso facto Member for the City of 

ndon in plenary possession of his seat. On the 
other side it was maintained that he had refused to 
take the oath, and that the seat was vacant. The 
questions at issue, therefore, were—whether he had 
taken the oath or not; whether the words omitted 


Were an essential part of the oath; and whether | 


the House of Commons could dispense with the 

oath, or any part thereof, in opposition to a specific 

act of Parliament. We must confess that the mass 

of the general argument on the subject—as to what 
(Town Epirion.] 


What promotion can the Company accord to their 
| distinguished fellow, now-a days, for opposing 
| everything, except the Duke of Wellington, in the 
| classic dialect of the fish market? Could they not 
promote the illustrious Fishmonger to be a 
| graduate of Billingsgate? 
The first detachment of Colonists for the Church 
|of England settlement of Canterbury, in New 
| Zealand, have celebrated their departure by a 
| public breakfast, which derived uncommon dignity 


emigrants undistinguished and the working pro- 
moters of colonization, is a hopeful sign of the 
extent to which sound opinion on the subject of 
colonization is gaining ground among all classes. 

There has been some more visiting of Parisians 
this week. The public buildings have been in- 
vaded by sight-seers from the French capital; not 
at all, however, in the numbers which London re- 
collects to have seen in the two previous summers. 
But this year there has been no revolution to stir 
up the locomotive gaiety of our neighbours. Con- 
spirators and prophets talk of a reign of terror as 
necessary to clear the political atmosphere in France, 
and compel that mercurial race to go through the 
drudgery of completing its own institutions. If 
there should be any such stimulating process we 
pa | look for a very ——— invasion of holiday- 
makers immediately afterwards. 

An assassination plot is said to have been dis- 
covered at Rome ; but there is some doubt whether 
it is not a police plot. An assassin has been dis- 
covered sah auatunela but he is suspiciously made 
a crown witness, and the police are unmi 
active. ‘They have seized some young gentlemen 
detected in the fact of making holiday fireworks, 
and the dreadful traitors have been condemned for 
twenty years to the galleys! Among them was the 
son of a French milliner ; but of course he will be 
snatched from a fate reserved in Italy only for Italians. 

There has been a great battle in Schleswig, 
ending in the total defeat of the Schleswig- 
Holstein army; but, as the United Province falls 
back upon the resources of Germany, the victory 
of the Danes does not settle the campaign, any 
more than the protocol recently signed in London. 

The annals of our law courts teem this week 
with questions arising out of matrimonial irregu- 
larities and domestic crimes. In the House of 
Lords we see Mr. Paterson resisting the claim for 
a separation preferred by his virgin wife, whom he 
took to his bosom with an advance of money from 
her father. The love-letters of a Mr. Hillborne are 
circulated for the edification of the world, terminat- 
ing as they do with the coolest of dismissals to the 
lady whom he jilted. A Scotch Saint, Benison by 
name, poisons his wife that he may be ixze for 
union with a young lady, who ionately, excites 
his religious the gym e wealthy Bain- 
brigge, disappointed in his early love, sinks into a 
combination of hermit and roué, confounds. his 
illegitimate genealogy with his legitimate relations, 
finishes off with a variety of incompatible wills, and 
leaves the law-courts to determine who shall have 
his property. ‘The case of Chadwick, who con- 
spired with - wife to 9 an uncle, scarcely 
belongs to this category of social irregularities. 
But the whole casts a strange light on the working 





i from the presence of divers Peers and Bishops, 


of our boasted institutions, 
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The House of Commons met at noon on Monday, The proposal to settle Marlborough-house on the 
to resume the adjourned debate upon the admission | Prince of Wales during the joint lives of the Queen 
of Baron Rothschild to his seat in Parliament. A.| and Prince Albert was not received very favousily 
preliminary and confused dicate gk place, in mathe Hotise on Monday. Mr. Hume maintaine 
the course of which Sir Cua’ BD moved that his title to the character of the leader of the eco- 
the member for London should be ca to the table, | nomists by the plain and firm manner in which he 
and the question asked him why he had demanded | showed the unreasonableness of proposing to make a 
to be sworn upon the Old Testament, The motion | provision for a boy of nine years old. There was no 








was agreed to, and the hongurable member having been | usé in giving this house to the royal family till they 
called in and interrogated he Speaker, he replied | saw more about. Perhaps they would find out that 
that he had made the demand becatise that was the | they had a sufficient number of palaces on their 
form most os i ston his conscience. He then | hands without it. There were sixteen of them alto- 
withdrew. Mr. Srvake Woxrtey proposed another | gether, and they cost £60,000 a-year. Lord Joun 
interpellatién, in the shape of a query to be put to | Russexy said, it seemed to the Government that | 
the baron, whether he was prepared to take all the | Parliament should be asked to settle Marlborough- | 
oaths required of elected members before they were | house on the Prince of Wales. It had always been | 
admitted to take their seats. This question would | usual to settle a house on the Prince of Wales, and | 
have involved the abjuration oath, between which | as the Queen had been pleased to direct that the | 
and the two concurrent affirmations of allegiance and | pictures of the Vernon Gallery should be removed 

supremacy a broad distinction was laid down, both | to Marlborough-house, in order that the public might 

on account of its terms, and because it had a statutory | have an opportunity of seeing them, the Government 


considerable difficulty in coming to a conclusion 
which was a painful one ; but if he were sitting ag g 
judge, sworn to decide justly between parties, he 
could not say that the Baron had taken the oath of 
abjuration. Speaking in a judicial capacity, he could 
not in his conscience say that Baron de Rothschild 
had taken this oath in the form prescribed by an act 
of Parliament, and that he was entitled to take his 
seat, Mr. Anstey asked why, if this was a judicial 
question, it had been prejudged, and made a Cabinet 
question? Several other members then spoke in 
favour of taking time to consider the subject before 
coming to a decision, and the House ultimately re. 
jected Mr. Wood’s amendment that the seat is full 
(which would have entitled Baron de Rothschild to 
take his seat forthwith) by 221 to 117. Sir Frederick 
Thesiger’s motion that a new writ be issued for the 
City of London was then negatived without a diyi- 
sion. A conversation afterwards took place re. 
specting the ulterior course of proceeding, and it wag 
ultimately decided that the matter should stand over 
































origin. Considerable debating took or upon this 
motion, after which the House divided : 
For Mr. Wortley’s motion, 104—Against it, 118. 
Majority against, 14. 
The adjourned dehate upon Sir Robert Inglis’s 


in the form of a resolution, that the elected member 
for the City of London should be called in, the clerk 
directed to administer to him the oaths upon the 
Old Testament. The amendment was seconded by 
Mr. Wiicox. A long speech on the subject was 
then made by Sir Frepertck Tuesicer, who en- 
deavoured to prove that the oaths to be taken by 
¢leeted members of Parliament were determined, not 
by the law of Parliament, but by the law of the land. 
rom the wording of the statutes, corroborated by 
the interpretation put upon them at the time by 
Various tribunals, he concluded that the form of a 
romissory oath could not be altered, except by the 
act of the legislature. The recent conduct of the mi- 
nistry in introducing successive bills for modifying 
the form of parliamentary oaths had confessed to a 
like conclusion on their part. To attain the same 
end by the short cut now proposed would involve a 
violation of the established law, a contradiction to 
the precedents of all times, and a future collision of the 
most perilous character with the legal tribunals of the 
country, ifnot with the other branch of the legislature. 
Lord Tous Russert admitted that the question 
tutned and ought to be argued upon strictly judicial 
grounds. Their duty to Baron Rothschild himself, 
and to the constituency who had twice elected him, 
ealled upon them to grant him every privilege which 
the statutes of the land did not clearly prohibit. He 
denied, therefore, that merely inferential conclusions 
from existing acts were to be considered binding ; and 
believing that the spirit in which too many of those 
statutes had been passed was unjust and unwise, he 
concluded that they ought to be so interpreted as to 
put the least constraint upon the consciences of men, 
Great stress had been laid upon the words “ sacro 
sancti Evangelis”’ in the statutes: but Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke and Judge Hale had decided, what 
was now accepted as a maxim of law, that the Old 
Testament was the evangelism of the Jews. He de- 
precated any treatment of the subject as a party 
question ; and to settle it upon a consideration of the 
principle would be an act of usurpation on the part 
of that House; but he had arrived at his own con- 
elusions upon judicial grounds, and hoped the debate 
would be continued Solely under that aspect. Sir 
Roserr Inexis showed that the plan suggested by 
the noble lord wotild not relieve the member for 
London from his dilemma. It was of little use to 
bring him up to the table and offer him a series of 
oaths of which he could only accept a part. The 
honourable baronet then announced his intention to 
withdraw his resolution, in order that the amendment 
of Mr. Hume might be put and voted upon as a sub- 
stantive motion. The adjournment of the debate 
was then moved, ahd hooh on Thursday proposed for 
the resumption of thé discussion. After some con- 
tention, in which thuch heat was manifested by 
various members, & motion, made by Mr. Anstey, was 
agteed to against the reiterated appeals of members on 
the front of the ministerial bench, that the debate 
should proceed when the House re-assembled in the 
evening. ‘The debate wasresumed in the evening sitting 
Mr. Anstey, who quoted a mass of technical and 
historical evidence to prove that no statutory enact- 
ments were in exiktéhcé, whose prohibitory clauses 
were aimed at the Jews, and that in innumerable in- 
stances the Judaital body were assimilated in their 
treatment by the Legislature with the Christian sub- 
jects of the crown of England. Mr. Pace Woop 
supported the motion. The House having divided, 
the numbers were— 
For Mr. Hume’s resolution, 115—Against it, 59. 
Majority for ........ 54. 
As four o'clock was tten passed, before which hour, 
according to parliamentary usage, every new member 
must have come upto take the oaths ho immediate 


| deemed it proper to make a settlement of that palace 

on the Prince of Wales now, to prevent all complaint 
| nine years hence, the time when the use of it would 
| be required for an establishment for the prince, Mr. 
| Bricut could see very little force in that reason. 
| arrangement now made in order that the public some 
| nine years hence, when it may be proper to give a re- 
| sidence to the Prince of Wales, may not be annoyed 
| when the removal of the pictures would be required 

for that purpose. If it should be a proper thing that 


| Marlborough-house should be given to the Prince of 


Wales at such a time, he did not think there would 
be any difficulty in doing it, because as the matter 
had been thus fully discussed, it would be well known 
that the pictures were only therefor a temporary pur- 


them. 
them to hamper themselves with prospective arrange- 
ments of this kind. Who could tell what would take 
place in nine years ? 
there may not be changes of opinion as to what may 
be desirable to be done with either Buckingham 
Palace or Marlborough House during that period. 
On similar matters changes of opinion had taken 
place within the last twenty-five years. Suppose, 
then, that they now voted that this House should be 
given as a place of residence to the Prince of Wales, 
and that a change of opinion took place, they would 
be compelled to buy the Prince of Wales out of that 
which they had originally given him, and then they 
would have to assign to him another house. Mr, 
Hume did not wish to withhold the house from the 
prince, but he thought that the whole circumstances 
connected with this branch of the family ought to be 
considered. The public would ask what amount of 
saving had arisen out of the property of the prince. 
They were not to be expected to be continually 
making grants to the Prince of Wales without en- 
quiring what his income was, and whether his pro- 
perty was properly taken care of, The House divided, 
when the Government proposition was carried by 68 
to 46. 

At the morning sitting of the House of Commons, 
on Tuesday, the Speaker read the resolution agreed 


Baron appeared at the table, introduced, as before, by 


Testament in his hand, took the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, reading the words audibly and dis- 
tinctly after the clerk, uncovered, putting on his hat 
when he pressed the book to his lips. In the same 
manner he followed the clerk in reading the oath of 
abjuration, until he came to the words ‘‘ upon the 
true faith of a Christian,” when he said, “I omit 


kissing the book. The Speaker then desired the 
Baron to withdraw, which he did, amidst cries of 
“No, no.” Mr. Hume said the member for the city 
of London had taken the oaths in the form which he 
declared to be most binding on his conscience, as b 

the vote of the previous night the House had de- 
clared he had a right to do, and objected to his being 
obliged to retire. The Speaker said, as the honour- 


oath as prescribed by act of Parliament, he had 
directed him to withdraw, until he had ascertained 
the pleasure of the House. Sir F. Taesicrr moved 
that Baron de Rothschild, one ef the members re- 
turned by the city of London, having refused 
to take one of the oaths prescribed by law to be 
taken by a member, a new writ be issued for the elec- 

tion of a member for the City of London in his stead. 
| Mr. Woop said, this was a question which concerned 
| not only the privileges of that House, but the inte- 
rests of the country at large, and the rights of the 
electors of the United Kingdom. The House was not 
called upon to take an active part, as in Mr. Pease’s 
ease; the oath here had been duly taken, and whe- 
ther taken or not the seat was full. Heconcluded a 
very effective speech, which the Attorney-General 
declared to be one of the ablest arguments he had 





| @ : 2 ago 
motion was resumed by Mr. Hume, who briefly sup- | They were told that Government wished to have an 


ed the amendment of which he had given notice | 


pose, until a more fitting place should be found for | 
Mr. Heniey thought it was very absurd for | 


How could anybody say that | 


to on the previous day, directing the clerk to swear | 
the Baron de Rothschild on the Old Testament. The | 


Mr, Wood and Mr. J. A. Smith, and, with the Old | 


these words as not being binding on my conscience,” | 
and, passing quickly on, read **So help me God,” | 


able member declined to repeat certain words of the | 


until Thursday at twelve o'clock, in order that the 

Attorney-General, in conjunction with the Govern. 
ment, might prepare a resolution to be submitted to 
| the House, to he diseussed on Monday, 
| At the evening sitting of the House, the Lords’ 
amendments of the Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) 
| Bill were taken into consideration, Lord Jouy 
| RussExv said the first question upon these amend. 
| ments was as to the alteration made in the amount 
| of rating, from £8 to £15, which would reduce the 
| number of electors from 264,000 to 144,000, This. 
| appeared to him a very serious alteration, and he 
| proposed to substitute £12 for £15, which would 
give 172,000 electors. Another alteration, to which 
he attached greater importance, affected the principle 
of the bill, which instead of requiring a claim for 
registration, had proposed that the rate-book should 
be a self-acting register. He disagreed with that 
alteration altogether, The other amendments he 
did not object to. Mr. GaskeLu supported the 
amendments of the Lords, and moved that the amount 
| should be £15 instead of £12. Several Irish mem- 
| bers approved of the course taken by Lord John 
| Russell. Mr. Briour said this was the great Minis- 
| terial measure of the session, and now they were 
allowing the Lords to do what they pleased with 
it:— 

‘If they took the votes in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on this subject they would find that whilst the bill 
had been carried by considerable majorities in that House, 
the franchise was defeated in the other House by a small 
majority of seventy-two to fifty. (Hear, hear.) And 
the noble lord should be cautious how he allowed small 
majorities in another place to override the majorities of 
the House of Commous and the Ministers of the Crown 
on this question. The noble lord ought to have stood 
by his bill as he had brought it in if he were satisfied that 
| he was right. The noble lord had said that some honour 
| able members in that House spoke with great ability on 
| matters connected with trade—(car)—but that he was 
amazed at their narrow and small views when they came 
to discuss great constitutional questions. (A laugh.) 
The noble lord had discussed such questions all his life, 
but found after all that he could not make his great con- 
stitution work. The noble lord was now to make that 
House work in harmony with the other, but never did 
| any man undertake a greater improbability. They had 
| just had a specimen of the manner in which the two 
Houses were working together. Year after year had the 
| noble lord passed a measure which went to the House of 
Lords, but there it was scarcely discussed,—not only that 
House, but the Ministers, were treated with contempt, 
and the bill was kicked out as too absurd to be discussed. 
And now the noble lord appeared to be carrying on his 
Government on the policy of only passing measures 
suited to the very minute gauge of the House of Lords. 
| I. was rumoured that the noble lord intended to add a 
| little more to the democratic element of the House of 
Commons, but if there were in it now t»o much of that 
element for the House of Lords, how could they get on 
more comfortably if they had added a few more members 
| to it who would vote against him when he did not go far 
| enough in his measures of reform. ‘The result would be 
| either a greater difficulty to the noble lord in working 
| the constitution, or the constitution would be extin- 
| guished, because the noble lord would have to succumb 

to that House.” 
| Lord Joun Russetx defended himself with anima- 
| tion, and charged Mr. Bright in turn with apparently 
desiring one absolute democratic assembly, suffering 
| no barrier to its will, and no opposition to its decrees, 
| to which all estates and constituted bodies were t0 
| bow. The sum of good enjoyed under our present 
| system, he observed, was so great, our institutions 
| were so valuable, and their fruits so precious, com- 
| pared with other forms of g..vernment, that he was 
| not willing to change our present constitution for any 
/scheme which Mr. Bright might propose. Lord 
| John referred to the policy he had pursued 
| various public measures, to show that great good 
| might be effected by concession and compromise, 
| instead of bluntly saying, ‘‘ Here is my measure , 
| will listen to no change, and will rather run the 
| risk of a collision between the two Houses of Par- 
| liament’’ :— 
| “It has happened to me—if I may be pardoned “4 
| speaking of myself—to carry measures of change throug 
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< and, eventually, through Parliament, which 
ey ‘measures of improvement, but which, in the 
first instance, met with great opposition and powerful 
ce. I thought that the constitution might from 

time to time be improved—that laws might be changed 
to the advantage of the people; but I acted under 
the conditions which I saw imposed on me by the state 
of the Government of this country, and by a constitution 
which I did not frame, but under which I was born, and 
which I have no wish to overturn, I proposed a great 
many years ago a change of a most important kind in the 
character and construction of this House. I did not feel 
dispirited by the reverses which I met with in the pro- 
secution of that object. Not only was I overthrown in 
ated divisions, but I was opposed by the splendid, the 
almost overpowering eloquence of Canning. Still I went 
on my course, and after ten years of discussion and deli- 
beration I had the satisfaction of seeing a great reform of 
Parliament effected. (Hear, hear.) When I was defeated 


| £24,000. 


in my first endeavours I did not say, ‘I discard all respect | 


for the constitution because my plan is not carried at once.’ 
On another occasion I proposed the repeal of an act which 
had long existed, and on which, though not in active 
operation, many persons believed the safety of the church 
to depend,—I mean the Test Act. 
the repeal of the act, I succeeded. I had reason to 
believe, however, that my success would be limited to 
the House of Commons, and that the other House of Par- 
liament would reject the change proposed unless I would 
e to a compromise and allow of the substitution of a 
declaration for the unjust and offensive test. I persuaded 
those whom I then looked upon as my clients, and 
with whom I had frequent conferences—the Protestant 
Dissenters—to listen to the compromise, and, as the 
wisest course, to agree to it; and the repeal of the 
Corporation and ‘est Acts was carried only by accepting 
the compromise, and thus obtaining the assistance of 


the Government in the other House of Parliament. I | 


may refer to another subject. I proposed a great change 
—one of the most important, I think, that ever took 
place in this country—which was carried without great 
discussion because it happened never to be an object 
of great popular alarm or excitement,—I mean the com- 
mutation of tithes. The measure, as I proposed it, did 
not meet with general assent. You, Sir, and other mem- 
bers of this House, pointed out to me that the bill which 


The first time I pro- | 


was too large a sum. Granting that a person s0 
nearly related to the throne should be provided 
for, that was no reason for making so large a grant. 


| It was proposed that the Duke of Cambridge should 


have £12,000, his two sisters £3000 each, and the 
widow of the late duke £6000, making together 
Now, let the House remember that her 
Majesty had been so fruitful as to produce seven 
children, Every one of these seven had the same 
claim as the late Duke of Cambridge. Every one 


might marry, and there might be a multiplication of | 


families of this description. (Hear.) Where was this 
to end? If the money could be obtained without 





applying to the labouring population he should be | 


| happy to contribute his quota; but it would have to 


be wrung from the hard earn‘ngs of the industrious and 
laborious millions, He should move that the blank 
be filled up with £5000. The Ministers received 
£5000; the judges of the land had £5000, and for 
that they gave every moment of their time to the 
public service, 
to be provided for as an honest English gentleman, 
and he thought £5000 quite sufficient for that pur- 
pose. Lord Joun Rvussexx said it was difficult to 
make any argument on the question whether £5000 
or £12,000 was the proper sum. 


| 


He wished the Duke of Cambridge | 


| the main army; in consequence of which the 


Gentlemen must | 


judge for themselves what they thought a Prince of | 


the Royal Family required for the maintenance of 
his dignity, and to meet those demands which came 
much more on members of the Royal Family than 
others, Mr, Disrazti deeply regretted that any 


prince of the blood should be placed in the po- | 


sition of his Royal Highness, but it was the act 
of Parliament which had left princes of the blood in 
this position. The most wealthy houses of the 
peerage had obtained their wealth by marrying hei- 
resses, a course which was not open to a prince of the 
blood. The debate was for a time interrupted by a 
motion by Mr, Anstey that the chairman report pro- 
gress on the ground of the delay of the resolutions in 
| the case of Baron de Rothschild, which was at length 

withdrawn, and the amendment of Mr. Roebuck 


I had introduced would not be accepted by those who | having been negatived, the committee divided upon 


were most interested on the part of the laity, and sug- | Mr, 


gested changes which it was necessary to make in order 
to render it acceptable. I considered the changes which 
were proposed to me, and, after some delay, adopted 
them, and by that means succeeded in carrying a great 
and useful measure, 

Mr. M‘CuttacGu strenuously opposed the Lords’ 
amendments, as well as the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, which was supported by Mr. M. O’ConnELL 
and Mr. Suem. Mr. D’Israe xt, in the course of some 
observations upon the measure, charged the Lord Pre- 
sidentof the Council in the other House with giving the 
bill a stab in the back. Sir Gzoncr Grey defended 
Lord Lansdowne, whose conduct with reference to 
this bill, he said, had been misrepresented. Upon a 
division, the propositions of Lord John Russell were 
carried by a aa majorities. 


The Sunday Trading Prevention Bill was rejected 
by the House of Commons on Wednesday, after a 
short discussion. Mr. ALcock moved the committal 
of the bill, which was opposed by Mr. Anstey, on 
the ground that it could not be passed this session. 
He moved that it be committed that day three 
months, Colonel Tuomrson, Lord DupLey STUART, 
Mr. Georcrk Tuomrson, Mr. Spooner, Sir Georce 
Grey spoke in favour of the bill. Mr. Crawrorp 
moved the adjournment of the debate, which was 
negatived by 71 to 36. A short conversation then 
took place, and Mr. Arcock withdrew the bill. 


A short discussion on the landlord and tenant 
question took place in the House of Lords on Thurs- 
day evening. It originated in a motion made by 

td MonrgaGie for an address to her Majesty, 
calling for a commission to enquire on the state of 
the law of landlord and tenant in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The motion, having been opposed by 
Ministers, was ultimately withdrawn. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL gave notice in the House 
of Commons on Thursday evening, that, on Monday, 
he will move the following resolutions :— 

“ That the Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild is not 
entitled to vote in this House, or to sit in this House, 
during any debate, until he shall take the oath of abju- 
ration in the form appointed by law. 

That this House will, at the earliest opportunity in 
the next session of Parliament, take into its serious con- 
sideration the form of the oath of abjuration with a view 
to relieve her Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish 
religion.”” 

7 The reading of the second resolution caused much 
re throughout the House, and cries of “ Oh, 
The bill for providing an annuity for the Duke of 
ambridge having gone into comunittee, the ques- 
won of what income a royal duke ought to have be- 
tame the subject of discussion once more. Mr. Hume 
ae gna notice of his intention to propose that the 
lank be filled up with £8000, that being the amount 
ag ona former occasion to the Duke of Glouces- 
i who was a nearer relation to the Sovereign than 
- e Present Duke of Cambridge; but, believing that 

Vote of £10,000 would be more likely to receive 
— Support, he proposed that the blank be filled 

P With that sum, Mr, Rozsuck thought £10,000 


C 





Hume’s amendment, which was rejected by 
105 to 76. 
A brief conversation took place, after Mr. Hume’s 
| amendment had been rejected, with reference to the 
Duke of Cambridge’s appointment to the Guards. 


while the gallery was cleared):—Can the Secretary at | 


| Mr. Bricut (referring apparently to what had passed 


War give an answer to the question I put to the noble 
lord? I wish to know, without any quibbling, whether 
the appointment of the Duke of Cambridge to the Guards 
has taken place or has been decided on? 

Mr. F. Mave: I put the question to the military 
secretary about two days ago, and asked him if any 
arrangement had taken place with respect to the disposal 
of the regiment of Guards? Lord Fitzroy Somerset then 
informed me that no arrangement had taken place, and 
I have not heard that any arrangement has taken place 
as to the disposal of that regiment. 

Mr. Bricut: I wish to ask a plain question. Does 
not the right honourable gentleman know that itis decided 
that the Duke of Cambridge is to have that regiment? 
(dear, hear.) 

Mr. F. Mauve: No, Sir, I donot. (Jlear, hear.) 

Mr. Sranrorp, referring to the vote for the Duke 
of Cambridge, said he did not think that £12,000 
a-year was too much, considering that the late duke 
died poor. Mr, Roznuck protested against the im- 
putation that those who voted for the reduction of 
the vote were actuated by hostility to the royal 
family. After a few words from Lord C, Hamitr0n 
the vote was agreed to. 





THE WAR IN SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

On the 25th ultimo, a battle was fought between 
the Danes and the Schleswig-Holsteiners, in the 
vicinity of the town of Schleswig, near Idstedt, com- 
mencing at three o’clock in the morning by an attack 
of the Danes upon both wings of the Holsteiner’s 
battle-array: the right of which, extending from 
Wedelspang as far as the Schley, was commanded by 
General Von der Horst—the left, extending from 
Helligbeck to the Trene, near Sollbroe, by Colonel 
Von der Tann; and the centre, at Idstedt, by the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Willisen, thus torm- 
ing nearly a semicircle. The contest, which was a 
most sanguinary and obstinate one, and which at first 
was favourable to the Holsteiners, lasted about fifteen 
hours, and ended with the retreat of the latter to- 
wards the Eider, which retreat, however, was accom- 
plished with perfect order as far as Schestedt, where 
the retreating army took its position, 

The loss on both sides is said to have been im- 
mense, and if we consider that the Danes spent a 
whole day (the 26th ultimo) in burying their dead, 
and that their forces were much superior to those 
of the Holsteiners (the former being estimated at 45 
to 50,000, whilst those of the Hoisteiners did not 
exceed 28,000), we may infer, that it must really have 
been so, for otherwise, they no doubt would have 
followed up their success by a vigorous pursuit, 
whilst, on the contrary, we learn from the Borsenhalle, 
that the Danish general offered a truce for three or 
four - to General Willisen, which he, however, 
declined. According to the calculations of several 
officers, the loss on both sides is estimated to be above 








10,000, but this is evidently an exeggeration. Four 
ns of the Holsteiners fell into the hands of the 
anes, and four of the Danish field-pieces were driven 

by the Holsteiners into a morass and spiked. They 

also took a Danish standard and several hundred 
prisoners. 

All this added to the circumstance that the Hol- 
stein infantry saved the whole of their baggage, al- 
though they took off their knapsacks previous to the 
battle to fight the easier, is corroboratory of what we 
stated, that the retreat was accomplished in perfect 
order, 

The loss of the Holsteiners is not yet known with 
certainty. Itis said that about 2000 of their men 


| are killed and wounded. Upwards of 600 slightly 


wounded are lying in Altona. Those who could not 
be moved, were left behind in the castle of Gottorp, 
near the town of Schleswig. About sixty officers 
only are said to be amongst the killed and wounded. 

‘TheSchleswig-Holstein troops were, on the 27thul- 
timo, stillina central position bet ween Kiel, Rensburg, 
and the town of Schleswig, where Von der Tann, with 
his corps numbering 16,000 men, succeeded in joining 
chles- 
wig-Holstein forces, mustered on the 27th ultimo, 
about 25,000 men. If that be the case, the first battle 
fought at Idstedt, on the 25 ultimo, will not, as was 
supposed be the /ast, and indeed a new engagement 
was expected to take place in a few days. A telegraphic 
despatch of the 29th ultimo, from Hamburg says, “the 
disposition of the troops continues to be excellent,’’ 
and an official bulletin issued at Kiel on the 27th ulti- 
mo, says, ‘the courage of the army has never flagged.” 
The day of solution is yet to come, and we await it 
with confidence. 

The feeling of the inhabitants of Holstein is 
strongly in favour of resorting to the final step of 
calling out the whole male population, and it is ex- 
pected that the Lieutenancy of the Duchies will 
adopt that course. We fear that this final step, if 
resolved upon, will prove rather too late, for we must 
confess that we consider the present position of the 
Duchies to be such as to leave very little hope for 
their success, especially as they cannot reckon upon 
immediate help from Germany. 





THE TREATIES OF 1815. 

A Russian circular note to the Euro Govern- 
ments declares that the Emperor regards the difficul- 
ties of the present state of Europe as capable of no 
solution except from the treaties of 1815. In Bel- 
gium, where those treaties have been broken, dis- 
tance has prevented intervention, but the same 
difficulty does not exist in the case of the Duchies, 
and, in order to maintain the integrity of treaties, he 
will lend his active support to the King of Denmark 
in his endeavours to incorporate the Duchy of 
Schleswig into the Danish monarchy. The note 
boasts of the support which the Imperial Cabinet 
will find in its determination to uphold the treaties 
of 1815 in the Government of France, which is called 
a faithful ally. 

Without doubt this note is calculated to excite a 
high degree of attention throughout Europe. 
France is inclined to restore the treaties of 1815, the 
first step she has to take is to bring back the vagrant 
Bourbons. If Russia will insist on regarding the 
treaties as the public law of Europe, she must give 
back to Poland her independent constitution, and 
set up again the Republic of Cracow. She must 
further restore Greece to the Porte, secure to Hun- 
gary its historical constitution, and undo the results 
of her own policy in the Danubian principalities. 

The Paris papers say that the French Government 
is prepanng, in concert with England and Russia, 
negotiations in order to terminate the differences 
between Denmark and Schleswig by a treaty. That 
is not improbable, but the Emperor Nicholas may 
rest assured that the negotiations will not be founded 
on anything connected with the treaties of 1815, 





SANGUINARY PLOTS IN ROME. 

The dulness and dejection into which the Eternal 
City has fallen since the Pope’s return has lately been 
relieved by the rumour of a serious conspiracy which 
is said to have been discovered. The only portion of 
it which has transpired, however, is an attempt w 
the life of Nardoni, the director of the secrct police, 
and for many years head spy and fidus Achates of the 
pontifical government. He was traversing the Vicolo 
dell’ Abate, a noted locality for assassinations, a 
week or two ago, when he observed two individuals, 
one of whom was pretending to read a paper, and 
looked in a suspicious manner at the cavaliere out of 
the corner of his eye. The cavaliere had hardly time 
to scrutinize the two loungers before the one who 
had been reading disappeared, and the other, drawing 
a poniard advanced rapidly. Nardoni parried the 
blow directed at his throat, and repulsed the assassin 
by a violent poke with his sword-stick, and in the 
scuffle which ensued the assailant, finding himself 
disarmed, took to flight, and had but just time to 
escape by taking refuge in a church, where Nar- 
doni and the police whom his cries had co 
surrounded and watched him until a messenger was 


sent to the Cardinal Vicar to obtain his permission to 
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eance upon the emg 

tter pleaded for his life in consideration of the im- 
portant revelations he could make concerning his ac- 
complices. He was therefore handcuffed and taken 
before the criminal tribunal to undergo a preliminary 
examination, from which it resulted that he was a na- 
tive of Frascati, Domenico Pace by name, a bricklayer 
by trade; his statements also served to implicate seve- 
ral individuals, some of whom were immediately cap- 
tured by the police, whilst others thought proper to 


abscond. 

A number of ns have since been arrested, and | 
it is rumoured that the death of Nardoni was to have 
been merely the ming act of a band of con- 


spirators, who had formed a plot for the extermina- 
tion of the most obnoxious Government agents. 
Many people, however, shrewdly suspect that the 
whole affair has been got up by Nardoni himself, to 
justify him in the arrests of some hundreds of well- 
nown Liberals, against whom no accusation can be 
brought, and for whose imprisonment no plausible 
t has been hitherto discovered, Whether the 
assassin be really a hired agent of political conspi- 
tators or an underhund instrument of Government 
vengeance, he is alike worthy of condign punishment. 
It appears that he is an old offender, having been 
eB in the galleys, to which delectable abode he 
had a sort of hereditary right, his father having died 
in confinement there. 

The most exquisite tortures would certainly fall to 
to the lot of this criminal, were he to be punished 
according to the same scale upon which the offence 
of five respectable young Romans has just been 
chastised. ‘hey were found guilty of having pre- 

ared some ingredients for the construction of 
Bengal lights ; and, although it was not proved that 
they had ever let any such fireworks off, or that it 
was ever their intention to do so, they were con- 
demned to twenty years of the galleys! The very 
same sentence as that passed upon a scoundrel who 
stabbed the niece of the chemist Ottoni in her uncle’s 
house, the other day, and attempted to rob the 

remises! The flagrant injustice of this proceeding 

as been attempted to be veiled, by laying to the 
charge of the young men, some of them mere lads, an 
attempt to per Sten. publie order, and excite the peo- 
ple to revolt, But public feeling is most strongly 
roused in their favour, and Madame Clarisse, the 
French milliner, whose son is one of the prisoners, 


has made an application to the French general in his | 


behalf. It is even said that the French ambassador 
has already had an interview with his Holiness upon 
the subject. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY MARRIAGE CASE. 

A remarkable case was heard in the House of 
Lords, on Monday, in the shape of an appeal against 
a decree of the Court of Session. The question was 
whether a husband, by refusing to perform the mari- 
tal duties, by seeing his wife only at meals, without 
speaking to her, by preventing her from visiting or 
teceiving the visits of her friends and relatives, and 
by inflicting upon her a series of insults and indig- 
nities, without using or threatening violence, or by 
committing adultery, was guilty of such conduct as 
would by the law of Scotland entitle the wife to a 
separation and alimony. The Court of Session de- 
cided that the wife is entitled to a decree of separa- 
tion, 4 mensd et thoro, from her husband, and to a 
suitable alimony. Against this decision the husband 
appealed to the House of Lords. The nature and 
character of this unusually singular case will be the 
best arrived at by the reader by the perusal of the 
followine extracts from the ‘‘ Summons of Separa- 
tion’’ tried in Scotland. From it we learn :— 

* That, on or about the 8th day of the month of July, 
1843, Elizabeth Russeil, was married to Duncan Camp- 
bell Paterson, residing at Lochgair-house; the ceremony 
of their marriage having been celebrated by the Rev. 
William Evans Hartopp, at St. John’s Church, Padding- 
ton, London; that thereupon she kept company and so- 
ciety with the said Duncan Campbell Paterson, in house 
and family, as became a wife to do to her married 
husband, so far as she was permitted by him so to do; 
that, notwithstanding the marriage between them, and 
that by the laws of God and man he was bound to 
protect and cherish her, yet, having shaken off all 
regard to his conjugal vows, instead of behaving him- 
self towards her with tenderness and humanity, he 
has conducted himself towards her in a cruel manner, 
so that her life has been rendered a burden to her, ana 

ht have been endangered if she had continued to live 
with him; that his whole conduct towards her has been 


and friendship of his acquaintances and neighbours, and 
has also prevented her from making visits to or re- 
ceiving visits from them, although he was in the habit 
of making such visits himself, or with his sister; that 
the only occasion when she has been permitted to be in 
his own presence were at and during the hours of break- 
fast and dinner, and even then he held no converse 
with her, but treated her with utter silence and contempt, 
and upon the meals being finished he left the house or 
retired to his own room by himself or with his sister, 
and so secluded himself from the pursuer till next dinner 
or breakfast hour, when the same scene was again gone 
through; and he was also in the practice of taking tea 
and refreshments in his own room, either alone or with 
his sister, without permitting her to be present; 
that he has repeatedly left the house for three or 
four weeks at a time, or for other shorter periods, 
and gone to Ireland or elsewhere, leaving her at 
home without a single farthing -wherewith to furnish 
the necessaries required during his absence; that, even 
when at home, he never allowed her money for any pur- 
pose whatever ; and that she has been all along, since her 
marriage, entirely dependent on the bounty of her father, 
who has been under the necessity of providing her money 
for various domestic purposes; that the defender has 
openly and frequently, both by word and in writing, and 
inter alia in his letters to her father, avowed that he has 
not, and never had, any affection for her; that indeed he 
has an utter and unalterable dislike of her; and has ac- 
knowledged, not only that he has given ner cause for 
unhappiness, but also that he is aware that in his house 
‘she neither was nor can be happy;’ that he has de- 
clared himself separated from her, and that he never will 
again return to her; that, accordingly, following out 
that declaration, and for the purpose, as it would ap- 
pear, of meking her misery even more felt, he has not 
only altogether forsaken her society in the house, but has 
made it a practice openly to walk out or drive with his 
sister, to whom he has directed all his attentions; and 
this he did while he knew that his wife was by herself in 
bitter solitude, and far from any friends or relations who 
could in any way contribute to her comfort; that he 
never once since the marriage has been in church with 
her, nor on any occasion has he agreed to accompany her 
there, or allowed her any opportunity of enjoying church 
ordinances; that he has prohibited all her relations and 
friends from visiting her—and, indeed, from entering his 
house—and has threatened personal violence against all 
of them who should attempt to do so; that she, in conse- 
quence of these threats, and his utter want of affection, 
and harsh, undutiful, and cruel conduct towards her, of 
never having received the treatment of a wife in one re- 
spect, and of being exposed to the scorn, contempt, or 
pity of her own servants, and finding her life altogether 
made miserable and endangered, felt compelled to quit 
her husband's house, and did so upon the 6th day of 
April, 1844.” 

In conclusion she prayed that she might have full 
liberty and freedom to live separately from her hus- 
band, and that he might be called upon to pay her 
£300 annually by way of alimony. It appeared that 
Mr. Paterson, who was a man of good family and good 
connections in Scotland, had, in the early part of 1843, 
| been in embarrassed circumstances; and that he had 


obtained assistance to theextent of £2000 fromhim, At 
the same time he had also made overtures of marriage 
tothe young lady, which having been accepted, the 
parties were married, as already stated, in the July of 
thesame year. On the 8th of July, 1843, the parties 
went to Argyleshire, and soon afterwards the lady 
began to make complaints of neglect and coldness. 
On October 2, 1843, these complaints had become the 
subject of correspondence with the father’s family, 
and a letter of that date from Mr. Paterson to Mr. 
Russell, contained the following passages :— 

“*T have now done with my sojourn in London; and I 
| regret to say, without any disparagement to the naturally 
good and kind dispositions of your daughter, that the oc- 
currences On our journey thither did not at all tend to 
improve my hopes of happiness, which at best was but a 
tender plant ; every hour, every incident, every sentence 
uttered, tended more and more to convince me how en- 
tirely unsuited we were to each other; my depression of 
spirits continued, and I regret to be obliged to say that I 
see not the most remote prospect of any change calcu- 
lated to restore even a shade of happiness to my mind. 
It is in vain to talk tome of exertion; no man has ever 
struggled harder than I have to overcome the fixed de- 
pression of heart and mind which hangs upon me; 
and if there is any circumstance which can aggra- 
vate my pain, it is the consciousness that I have 
removed your daughter from among a widely extended 
circle of attached relatives and friends into a house of 
sorrow, where I am aware she neither is nor can be 
happy. . . . You are of course aware that Francis Rus- 
sell has been here for a few days, having, as I understood 





| tions of my conduct of which she complained. 


from him, come specially in consequence of the unhappy 
state in which Elizabeth very justly represented herself 
to be, and further, to expostulate respecting some por 
I need 


influenced by a desire to expel her from his house; that | scarcely tell you that, with the exception of some few 
in particular he has never discharged the duties of the | remarks, unjustly involving the name of my unoffending 
marriage-bed or of a husband to a wife, and since about | sister, he urged all that could be said by a gentleman 
six weeks after the date of the celebration of the marriage anda Christian. Would to God my diseased mind were 


he has ceased to hold any intercourse with her, insomuch 
that, although he resided in the same house with her, he 


| in a state to adopt the suggestions advanced by him, 
| founded as they were upon all that is amiable and good 


did not speak to or with her, and withdrew himself | in the performance of Christian duties; but, alas! my 
entirely from her bed, and never entered her apartment, | dear Sir, he knows not the eankerworm which gnaws my 


nor held intereourse with her ip any way whatever; and 


| Vitals. 


I regret, however, that Elizabeth did not confine 


in his whole conduct in regard to her he treated her in | herself to the real cause of our unhappiness, which is to 
the most contemptuous and insolent manner; and he | be found exclusively in my fixed and unconquerable de- 
did so openly in the presence of the domestic servants | pression of spirits, and consequent neglect of those 
and others; that he has not only ceased to associate | attentions which she has an undoubted right to expect 
with her, but has prevented her acquiring the society | from the man to whom she is united, but which are quite 


as deficient now as they were previous to our 

but when, in addition to this very just cause of } 
she has thought proper to remove the little Privacies of 
my domestic hearth, and to colour inoffensive and harm. 
less incidents in a calculated to disparage me in 
the eyes of her family, I feel called upon to be mogt 
minute in my explanations of these incidents and to 
revert to trifles which should otherwise have passed yp. 
noticed. . . . [have now only to add the painful announce. 
ment, that all my once bright prospects have fled for ever 
and that the remaining portion of my life must be one 
of seclusion and retirement. . . . However you may de. 
plore my unhappy state of mind on account of your 
daughter, all I ask is, that no unnecessary or Unjust 
aggravation of my conduct may be attributed to me, and 
that you will deal as lightly as possible with errors which 
spring from a depressed and wretched heart,” 


On the 20th of November, 1843, he again wrote 
follows to his father-in-law :— = 


“That there exists now, as at all previous times, an 
involuntary avoidance and coldness I cannot deny ; 
everything she says and everything she does is so dis. 
tasteful to me that I almost imperceptibly shrink from 
those attentions which may be expected from me, [| 
have declined all invitations, and wish to be left as much 
to myself as possible, to be permitted to bear my suffer. 
ings in private; and did encourage a hope that, though 
I might be condemned, the acuteness and depth of my 
mental misery and disappointment might have enlisted 
some portion of commiseration at the hands of your 
family, who were witnesses to the same cold avoidance 
before my marriage which now characterizes my conduct, 
and which was plainly and so broadly indicated to Eliza. 
beth herself that she must have possessed more thang 
ordinary resolution to encounter that which evidently 
lay in the path chosen for her.” 


On the 12th of December he again wrote to Mr, Rus- 
sell as follows :— 


7 ae cause of unhappiness she has proceeds from her 
knowledge of my want of affection for her, and my con- 
sequent extreme depression of spirits, and frequent 
seclusion, not only from her company, but the society of 
the world, from which I now wish to abstract myself al- 
together. I am, asI often before observed, miserabl 
unhappy and wretched, and never can be otherwise wit 
h In reply to your pointed question as to what 
I propose, I can Coke no response. I am miserably un- 
happy, and can never be otherwise. I only wish to be 
left in peace and retirement from the world to enduremy 
sorrows.” 


In answer to some remonstrances from his father-in- 
law Mr. Paterson subsequently wrote :— 





** You have very justly, as you say, looked upon meas 
a man, and nota boy; but you must be aware that the 
feelings and passions of a man are more obdurate, more 
fixed, and unalterable than those of a boy, who can hate 





| thereupon not only applied to Mr. Russell for, but had | 


to-day and love to-morrow; and if I had ever loved or 
| ever breathed affection for your daughter you might 
| justly accuse me of boyish caprice and want of steadi- 
| ness. But, my dear Sir, you know well that such was not 
| the case, but the very reverse, and I ought, therefore, to 
| be treated with consideration, if I cannot now make feel- 
ings for myself and manufacture an attachment to suit 
my pecuniary views. As to a separation, to which you 
have more than once alluded, I can only say that we are 
as much separated now as if she were living under the 
roof of her parents; we have separate apartments, sepa- 
rate feelings, and, I may add, separate interests—for she 
declares herself openly against my interests, views, 
wishes, and intentions, upon all occasions; 
correspondence—for we know not to whom the other 
writes, or from whom they hear, and are constantly 
guilty of writing the same day to the same parties, igno- 
rant alike of the facts or the contents. This, you will 
admit, is by far a more discreditable separation than if 
distance were added I openly avow the truth, 
and declare at once the utter impossibility of my ever 
again returning to her apartment. There can be n0 
restoration of happiness, which never existed. I never 
knew a moment, either prior or subsequent to our unfor- 
tunate marriage, when there existed a union of thought, 
feeling, or action; had there ever been, there might be 
hope; but there never was. There is no restitution it 
my power or sacrifice that I would not willingly make to 
alleviate your feelings and those of her family for any 
injury 1 may have done by the steps to which I have 
been led by the wretched state of my affairs; but my 
heart or feelings I cannot command.” 


A visit having been proposed on the part of Mr. 
Paterson’s brother and sisters, Mr. Paterson wrote 
as follows to their father :— 


“I need scarcely add that I feel complimented and 
obliged by the intention on the part of your ladies to visit 
me; and though, at another time, avd under ether cit 
cumstances, it would make me proud and happy to 
them the tribute of my hospitality, I must “oe 
decline receiving any one; and when you consi the 
state of affairs in this house, independent of other im- 
portant considerations, you will, I am sure, agree that 
is no eligible asylum for three unmarried girls, where 
there is no actual separation existing. I am sure yo 
will not yourself, on consideration, put me to the pain 
and mortification to which such an unseasonable 
would subject me: I could not, indeed, bear it.” 

In January, 1844, Mr. Paterson wrote thus to de- 
cline a visit which had been proposed by his father- 
in-law and some of his family :— 

“You, Sir, on your part, have violated all solemn 
written promises and engagements; you have not 
filled the conditions held out to me previous to my ma 
riage, and upon the faith of which I was induced 
accept your daughter. Under these circums 


oe eee 





must now tell you, for the last time, that I will not r 





A 
ya, 3, 1860.) 
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to pronounce that 


called in prisoner 
bl oe na beat and old ’ and 


the deceased was 
to prescribe accordingly, and to afte is that 
these were the causes of death. , it was said that 
the prisoner and his abettors must have acted according 
to the formula of some medical handbook in carrying out 
their horrid scheme. 

It appeared that Tunnicliffe, who was a hale old man 
of seventy, and who possessed a little property, went to 
live with Chadwick last January. Soon afterwards the 
old man was persu: to assign the whole of his pro- 
perty to his grand-niece and her husband, and this was 
no sooner done than the old man became ill, and died on 
the 9th of February. The symptoms of illness were not 
such as to cause any suspicion on the part of the doctor, 
but the indecent haste with which the prisoner attempted 
to obtain possession of the property caused people to sus- 
pect that there had been foul play. The body was, 
therefore, exhumed, analyzed, and found to contain 
arsenic. Chadwick, when taken before a magistrate, 
made a long statement, in which he charged his wife with 
having been the instigator of the crime. The jury re- 
toraet a verdict of guilty, and he was sentenced to death. 





A MADMAN’S WILL. 

At the Stafford Assizes, held this week, a remark- 
able case was tried in the civil court, involving 
the succession to a large amount of property. The 
form in which it came before the court was as an 
action of ejectment to try the validity of a will made 
in 1818, the plaintiff —the heir at law—seeking to 
upset it on two grounds—insanity and fraud. ‘The 
testator, Thomas Bainbrigge, was the representative 
of a very ancient family in Derbyshire, Warwickshire 
and Staffordshire, and inherited considerable estates 
in those counties, to which in the course of his life he 
made considerable additions. In early life he was a 
man of refined and polished manners, and moved in 
the best society in London and in the country. 
Having become attached to a young lady, some 
difference arose as to a marriage settlement. His fa- 
ther would not consent to his marriage, and the young 
lady died. This event soured his temper, he became 
somewhat less fond of society than he had been, and 
after his father’s death retired to a seat on the 
borders of Sherwood Forest, about 1789. 

He never appears to have married, but he had a 
daughter by one of his servants in 1790, to whom he 
gave an excellent education, and introduced her as 
his acknowledged daughter into society. In 1803, 
when she was thirteen, and when he was most at- 
tached to her, he made his will, leaving her his 
estates, for life, with remainder to her issue in tail ; 
and in default of such issue, to his own nephews. 
This will, however, was superseded by another in con- 
sequence of his daughter having, at the age of seven- 
teen, allowed the coachman to become too familiar 
with her. By the second will he left his estates to 
three trustees to sell, and out of the proceeds to pay 
her an annuity of £200 a-year, and his sister, Mrs. 
James, one of £100 a-year, and to divide the surplus 
into three equal portions between the children of his 
brother Joseph, of his brother, Colonel Philip Bain- 
brigge, and of his sister, Mrs, James. The child by 
the coachman was born on the 3rd of February, 1809, 
and was named Marianne. Though exasperated by 
his daughter’s conduct, he allowed her and her child 
to remain in the house, and even took a fancy to the 
child, But the daughter offended him again. She 
became attached to a young man named Arnold, 
whose father had given old Bainbrigge some offence 
about game, and, in spite of all her father’s efforts 
to keep her at home, she made her escape and was 
married to him. ‘This made her father furious. He 
said he would have forgiven her if she had married 
the coachman, but he would never forgive her for 
marrying Arnold, and vowed he would never speak 
to her, and that no child of hers by Arnold should 
ever inherit a penny of his money. Under these 
feelings he made another will on the 4th of August, 
1812, whereby he conveyed his estates to two trus- 
tees, of whom Mr. Blair, an attorney of Uttox- 
eter, was one, in trust, to secure to his grand- 
daughter, instead of his daughter, to whom he left 
nothing, an estate for life, with remainder to her 
issue in tail, and, in default of such issue, for sale 
and division amongst his nephews and nieces. Of 
the daughter he never took the slightest notice, and her 
name was not allowed to be mentioned by the servants. 
In 1815, after an accident which threatened to be 
fatal, another will was made, by which he left his 
estates to his granddaughter for lite, with remainder 
in tail to her issue, and in default of such issue to 
his nephew, Thomas Parker Bainbrigge. On this 
will the lessor of the plaintiff took his stand, and 
claimed the estates. Marianne was now dead, and 
the last of her children died in 1845; and the issue 
in that line being extinct, the question now arose 
who was entitled to the estates. Mr. T, P. Bain- 
brigge said that in default of the issue of Marianne 
the estates came to him. 

The testator was perfectly sane in 1815 when that 
will was made. At that time he mixed in society, 
kept his house in order, his servants in livery, was 
in the habit of going out to dinner, was distinguished 
by activity and intelligence as a magistrate, his man- 
ners were polished, his —— refined, and he was 
in every respect a highly-educated gentleman. 





At the close of 1815, however, a material change 
was observed in his habits, from which it was clear 
that his mind was utterly gone. His dress was so 
neglected that he became a marked character. He 
never washed himself, and the stench from him was 


intolerable. His stockings were in holes, his coat out | 


at the elbows, his trowsers broken. He sometimes had 
a garter on one leg and none on the other. His hat 
was such as the boys put on Guy Fawkes, and alto- 

ether his appearance was such that the boys used to fol- 
Cow him through thestreets of Derby, crying out, ‘* Mad 
Bainbrigge.” When he rode out in his carriage, it 
was unwashed and uncleaned, and covered with the 
dirt of the fowls which roosted in it. His horses 
were not groomed, and he took any of his farm 
labourers, without any change of dress, to drive it. 
He once drove into Derby with a man who had been 
just driving a dung cart, and in the very dress in 
which he had driven it. He was once seen bringing 
home a slaughtered ox on the top of his carriage. 
Another time he brought home a caif’s head and 
pluck on the bow of his saddle. He wore a flannel 
waistcoat from March to July without once washing 
it, and when remonstrated with on the subject, he 
said washing would spoil flannel. He once made his 
labourers set out in the midst of a storm of hail and 
rain to make hay, and when a coach passed by, and 
the passengers shouted out, ‘Are ye mad?’ the 
men answered, *‘ It is not we that are mad, but our 
master.” In 1817 a lady went up with the grand- 
daughter Marianne into his bedroom, and there saw 
a bottle of brandy and a bottle of gin, and the poker 
and tongs on a chair near his bed; and he told her 
on several occasions that he kept them there to pro- 
tect him against the devil. He used to mutter tre- 
quently to himself, ‘I must go the devil, but I 
am not ready yet.” All religious feeling departed, 
and he cursed and blasphemed in a most frightful 
manner—in such a manner that no one could doubt 
that he was in a state of complete mental aberration. 
That he taught her to curse and swear, and encou- 
raged her in the most incredible obscenity, and in the 
use of language to which none but the most depraved 
could listen. So long as he had women servants, 
they remonstrated against this course of education 
for the child, but he only laughed and enjoyed it, 
saying, ‘She was a chip of the old block.” 
were the tricks she played and the language she used 


court; but still many of them were of a most shock- 
ing kind, and such as the most precocious depravity 
could not, without education for the purpose, con- 
ceive. In May, 1818, he left Derby to reside at his 
house at Woodseat. ‘This, too, was overrun with 
vermin, large and small, and when a servant com- 
plained that the rats were so numerous that the place 


was like a rabbit-warren, he said he would by no | 


a, 
weighing, at the outside, two hyndred pounds. The little 
quadruped was gaily caparisoned, his legs secured 
rope to the car, his eyes hoodwinked, and he was literal} 
feasted with carrots to secure his amenity. The rr 
cient marioer”’ of the skies sat astride, his tie touchi: 
the bottom of the machine, and bags of sand were de 
posited therein to make all steady. The whole affair had 
the air of a scene in a Christmas pantomime, and seemed 
rather a sly burlesque upon the Frenchman Poiteyin’s 
equally absurd exhibition at Paris. The balloon shot 
like a rocket into the clouds, and, after a few minutes 
vanished into “thin air.” The disappointment of the 
crowded public was vented in laughter; each man looked 
sheepishly at his neighbour, as though ashamed of hig 
gullibility. All, however, terminated favourably. The 
pony and the veteran descended safely at Norwood and 
returned to the gardens at a quarter to twelve, The 
pony was trotted round the illuminated arcades, amidst 
the cheers of the audience, and the aeronaut was compli- 
mented upon his achievement. 

A more pleasant aeronautic exploit was that of Mrs 
Graham, who ascended from the Flora Gardens, Camber. 
well New-road, on Monday evening, with a family party 
consisting of herself, her two daughters, a son, and an. 
other gentleman. ‘The aerial machine took a south-west 
direction, and, passing over Wandsworth, Putney, and 
Barnes-common, descended in Richmond-park, without 
any accident. On their reaching terra jirma, they were 
invited to the mansion of Mr. Robarts, the banker; and 
after passing a very pleasant evening, the aerial adven. 
turers were taken to their residences in Mr. Robarts’s 
barouche, the balloon having previously been removed 
from the park and taken to Bayswater. 

A VERY INDISCREET YOUNG LADY. 

John Maxwell, a cab-driver, was charged at the Lam. 
beth Police-office, on Monday, with having robbed a 
young lady, the niece of a highly-respectable practitioner 
in the vicinity of Brixton, of a silver pencil-case. The 
story told by the young lady, who is in her twentieth 
year, and is described as of ‘ very prepossessing appear. 
ance,” is rather a strange one. According to her own 
account she left the house of her uncle for a walk, on 


| Saturday evening, taking with her, for an airing, two 


Such | 


favourite dogs. On the Brixton-road she was overtaken 
by the cab-driver, who invited her to havea ride, and she 
was indiscreet enough, but not without considerable per- 
suasion, to accept the invitation. After having driven 
her about for some time, he actually prevailed upon her 
to take the dogs home and join him again. He then 
drove her about for a while longer, and ultimately took 


‘ } | his cab home to his master’s, and then insisted upon her 
that females were not allowed in court while they 


were detailed. They frequently created a laugh in | 


| of a policeman. 


accompanying him to a house which she suspected to be 
of an improper character, and therefore she refused, and 
insisted upon returning home. He then demanded his 
fare for the time she rode in his cab, and threatened that, 
if she did not do so, he should give her into the custody 
Being without money, and not knowing 
what to do, she took out a silver pencil-case to write down 
her address, and this and other articles which she hadabout 
her he claimed as compensation for his fare. She wrote 
her address, and gave it to him, and immediately after 
she missed the pencil-case she had just used, and then 


means have them killed; they were his game, and he | appealed to a policeman as to what she should do. The 


preferred them to hares and rabbits. The house was 
in a most forlorn condition ; the windows were broken, 
and the pigeons nestled on the shelves of the library, 
which contained some most valuable books, and on 


| 


being remonstrated with about it, he said it was a | 


good place forthe pigeons. The kitchen garden was 
so neglected that it was impossible to get at the fruit 
without cutting one’s way through a tangled maze of 
weeds. He used to drink excessively; but liquor 
made him not drunk, but mad and furious. He used 
to have a bottle of brandy with a glass laid every 
night by his bedside. So things continued till the 
Saturday before his death, June 13, 1818, On that 
day he went to Draycott and drank a great deal, at 
least a quart of brandy, saying it would be good for 
his gout. He got home to Woodseat on Sunday 
night. On the Monday he got up, but about midday 
was put to bed in his clothes—and in those clothes 
he lingered from Monday till the Saturday, when he 
died. 

Previous to his death a fourth will was made, by 
which the reversion of the estates was left to the 
children of Mrs. Arnold, the daughter whom he had 
disinherited, ‘The validity of this will was disputed 
on the ground that he was not of sound mind when 
it was made, and a host of witnesses were examined 
to prove this, Other witnesses were brought for- 
ward to prove that he was perfectly sane. Many of 
them admitted that he had been always odd, eccen- 
tric, and slovenly; others never saw him drunk; 
some considered him a temperate man, and saw no 
liquor in his bed-room for months together—others 
saw it always ; some never heard him curse or swear ; 
some thought him a tidy, proper gentleman ; many 
who said all the plaintiff could desire against him 
admitted that he kept excellent wines, and gave very 
good dinners and suppers. 

After having occupied the court four days, the 
jury returned a verdict in favour of the plaintiff. 





BALLOON EXPLOITS, 

The equestrian aeronautic ascent which caused so great 
an excitement for the last few days took place at Vaux- 
hall, on Wednesday. So ridiculous a termination could 
not have been anticipated; for, in lieu of a full-grown 
horse suspended to the balloon and mounted by the 
‘veteran Green,” the animal proved to be an exceed- 
ingly small pony, standing about nine hands high, and 





constable, on hearing the young lady’s statement, took 
the cab-driver into custody on suspicion of having stolen 
the pencil-case, but did not find it on him. 

Maxwell denied all knowledge of the pencil-case, 
and said the lady accompanied him of her own freewill, 
without the slightest force, and he continued to drink with 
her until he was quite drunk, ‘Lhe lady admitted having 
taken some gin and water at one public-house, but denied 
that she was in the slightest degree affected by it. 

Mr. Norton considered that the conduct of the pri- 
soner was highly improper; but feeling that it partook 
more of a personal than a public nature, he merely con. 
victed him in a penalty of five shillings for being drunk, 
— lady he recommended to be more discreet for the 

uture. 


BIGAMY AND MURDER, 

A man named William Bennison was tried before the 
High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, last week, for 
bigamy and murder. It appeared that Bennison had 
married a woman named Mary Mullen, at Tavanagh, 
near Portadown, in Ireland, on the 3rd of November, 
1838; that on the 5th of December, 1839, his first wife 
being still alive, he married Jean Hamilton, residing in 
Storey-street, Paisley; and that on the 12th or 13th of 
April last, in Steads-place, Leith-walk, near Edinburgh, 
he administered to the second wife a dose of arsenic in 
some porridge or oatmeal, from the effects of which, after 
lingering two or three days, she died. During the early 
part of the proceedings the prisoner’s manner was COl- 
fident, but as the evidence established, step by step, the 
crimes of which he was charged, his courage drooped. 
In the course of the trial it came out that Bennison was 
a member of the small sect of Primitive Methodists, and 
had during his stay in Edinburgh made great pretensions 
to sanctity. It was also proved that having deserted 
his first wife, and been absent from her for some time, 
he returned to her in Ireland, and induced her to accom- 
pany him to Scotland, where she died suddenly at 
Airdrie, not without suspicions of foul play. Her clothes 
were handed over by him to the second wife as those of 
a deceased sister, and when she, ascertaining that no 
sister of his had died, questioned him on the subject, his 
reply was that it was ‘‘a sister in the Lord.” ‘The evi 
dence in support of the charge of poisoning, though cit- 


‘cumstantial, was quite conclusive, and among other facts 


educed by the examination of witnesses was the remark- 
able one that the prisoner was a member of two or three 
funeral societies, and that he had joined one of them the 
week prior to Jean Hamilton’s death. On being urged 
to send for medical assistance, the answer made by the 
prisoner was, “It’s no use, she’s going home to glory: 
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After an absence of twenty minutes the jury brought 
jnto court a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty” on both the charges 
libelled. The Lord Justice Clerk pronounced the solemn 
sentence of the law, and the prisoner was removed from 
he bar protesting his innocence. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Royal Family still continues at Osborne, and the 
Court Circular has had nothing to record during the 
week, except the unvarying intelligence, from day to 
day, that the Queen, Prince Albert, and the royal chil- 
dren took their usual out-door exercise. ; 

It is said that her Majesty has determined to prorogue 
Parliament in person, and that, consequently, the ad- 
journment may be expected to take place before the 20th 
of August, which is named for the departure of the court 
for Scotland. Her Majest and the Prince, and the 
Royal Family, will proceed by railway. Sir G. Grey 
will be the Secretary of State in attendance on her Ma- 
jesty. Until the estimates shall be passed it will be im- 
possible to fix the exact day for the prorogation, but it 
is generally expected to take place on Friday, the 16th, 
or Saturday, the 17th of August, but may, by circum- 
stances, be prolonged even to Monday, the 19th. 

The arrangements for the royal visit to Holyrood are 
now nearly completed. Though the precise period is not 
yet fixed, we have the best reason to believe that it will 
take place before the 20th of August. Various packages 
have arrived, addressed to the Queen at Holyrood—an 
evidence that her Majesty’s advent is not far distant.— 
Edinburgh Evening Post. 


Those of our readers who have been tired of the weari- 





some debates in Parliament will be glad to learn that | 


the Ministerial fish dinner is fixed for Saturday next, at 
the Trafalgar, Greenwich 

It is rumoured that Lord Brougham is to be created 
an earl, with remainder to his brother (Mr. William 
Brougham, one of the Masters in Chancery), for his 
public services in the House of Lords and Privy Council. 

There is now no longer any doubt about the retirement 
of Sir Charles Napier, he takes his final leave of India 
in October. No authentic accounts as to the name of his 
successor have yet been promulgated, 

The Vice-Chancellor of England has had a relapse, 
and his state was so alarming on Thursday evening that 
he took the sacrament, and summoned to his bedside 
all the members of his family. He was in Richmond- 
park a few days ago, apparently quite convalescent ; 


but it is said that all hopes of his ultimate recovery are | 


now over. 

Lady Peel has greatly improved in health within the 
last ten days. It is stated the late Sir Robert Peel has 
bequeathed the family mansion in Whitehall-gardens, 
and all its appurtenances, to her ladyship for life, as well 
as a yearly income of £6000, afterwards to revert to the 
present baronet and his heirs, 

According toa paper printed by order of the House of 
Commons, on Saturday, the estimated cost of the monu- 
ment to be erected in Westminster Abbey, to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, is £5250. 

Three candidates for Lambeth are in the field—Mr. T. 
Williams, late M.P. for Coventry, Mr. J. 
and Sir Charles Napier. The nomination will take place 
on Kennington-common on Monday. 

It is now generally understood that Sir Edward Bulwer 


at court, after which the King of Bavaria and suite were 
re-conveyed to their residence at Brussels. 

Letters from Madrid state that the Queen of Spain 
was restored to convalescence, and had left her bedroom. 
The Duch de Montpensier had issued cards for a 
grand reception on the 3lst, a somewhat singular 
method of condoling with her royal sister for the death 
of the Prince of Asturias; all the guests would, perhaps, 
be expected to appear in court mourning. 

The Heraldo of Madrid says that, during the Queen’s 
illness, the Queen of England sent frequently to the 
— Ambassador at London to enquire after her 

ajesty. 





The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa asserts, on the faith 
of a letter from Naples of the 15th, that Count Monte- 
molin, in signing his marriage contract, assumed the title 
of Charles VI., King of Spain and the Indies. 

It has been remarked as strange that the Duke of 
Victoria (Espartero) was not invited to the ceremony 
of the ‘‘ presentation” of the royal infants. Both in his 
capacity of Grandee of Spain of the first class, and as 
Field-Marshal (Capitan-General), he had a double right 
to be summoned officially to this important ceremony. 

Germany has just lost her celebrated Protestant theo- 
logian, Jobn Augustus William Neander, first professor 
of theology in the Royal University at Berlin. He was 
born at Gottingen, of Hebrew parents, on the 16th of 
January, 1789, and was consequently upwards of sixty- 
one when he died. He studied at Halle and Gottingen ; 
at the early age of twenty-three he was appointed pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg. 

The funeral of the late President of America took 
place on the 13th ult. The occasion was honoured with 
appropriate and impressive solemnities; the military 
escort, commanded by General Scott, was composed of 
detachments of the United States troops, with a large 
number of volunteer militia companies from Baltimore 
and the district of Columbia. In the principal cities of 


| the Union the day was observed by suspension of busi- 


ness and suitable ceremonies. 

It is said that President Taylor, a few days before his 
death, had prepared a strong message to Congress, di- 
rected against the threatened invasion of New Mexico by 
Texas. 

The appointment of Mr. Webster to the office of Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the United States, 
which was by the last American mail rumoured as “ pro- 
bable,”’ is now reduced to a certainty. 

The fatal illness of President Taylor appears to have 
been brought on by his own indiscretion. On the morn- 


| ing of the 4th of July he was in good health, and went to | 
After | 


the public celebration at the national monument. 
great exposure to the sun and considerable fatigue, he 
returned to the Presidential mansion in a state of partial 
exhaustion. Calling for refreshment, and saying that he 
felt very hungry, he partook freely of ‘cherries and wild 
berries, accompanied with copious draughts of iced milk 
and water. His appetite at dinner was good, and he in- 
dulged it without any unusual precaution. Within an 
hour he was seized by cramp in the stomach, which soon 


| took the form of cholera morbus, and on the Monday 


H. Palmer, | 


following he died. 





A remarkable Orleanist manifesto is put forward in the 
Ordre of Tuesday, in the shape of a letter from England, 


| which has every appearance of being an authentic ex- 


Lytton Bart., is to be brought forward at the next elec- | 


tion for the city of Lincoln, in the Protectionist interest, 
with Colonel Sibthorp. There is little doubt but that the 
honourable baronet will meet with that success which 
will ensure his return. The registration is being closely 
attended to on the part of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and 
Colonel Sibthorp.— Lincolnshire Chronicle. 

General Jung Bahadore and his suite have been visit- 
ing the wonders of Plymouth and its vicinity this week. 
On Tuesday they took the express train for Exeter and 
Bristol; from whence they proceed to Gloucester and 
Birmingham, and on, it is said, to Holyhead, thence to 
Dublin and Belfast, 


Mr, Smith O’Brien is to be removed from Maria Tsland | 


to Port Arthur, where arrangements are now being made 
for his reception. ‘The stable attached to the former 
residence of Assistant Commissary General Lempriere 
is to be his dwelling-place. A platform in front is being 


erected as the post of a military sentinel, and itis under- | 


stood that intercourse will be restricted to the visiting 
magistrate, the superintendent, officer, and sergeant of 
the guard. 

Louis Napoleon, on hearing of the great distress of 
the widowed mother of George Alfred Walker, who is 
now in confinement for intending to shoot him, has 


| the throne of France. 
| such a principle. 


| 


generously alleviated her wants, for which kindness he | 


has received a letter from the culprit expressing sincere 
ev for the wicked design he had formed against 

im. 

M. Thiers left Paris on Wednesday, with his family, 
on a tourin Belgium, Holland, and Germany. 

The Chateau de Meudon, near Paris, is being prepared 
for Abd-el-Kader, who is to be transferred there from 
that of Amboise, on the Loire, where he is at present 
confined, 


A letter from Constantinople, of the 9th ult., states 
that M. de Lamartine and his two companions, MM. 
Champeaux and Chamboran, had been graciously re- 


ceived by the Sultan. 

The King of Bavaria is expected in a week at Paris, 
from whence he will visit London. 
under the incognito of the Count of Munich. 

The King of Bavaria left Aix-la-Chapelle on Saturday 
last by railway, for Brussels, to pay a visit to the King 
of the Belgians. He arrived at Brussels the same night, 
and on Sunday he had an audience of the king, which 
lasted more than hour. Shortly after the interview the 
Ing of Bavaria was conveyed to the palace at Laeken 
One of the royal carriages. There was a grand dinner 


in 





pression of the attitude adopted by the younger branch 
of the Bourbons. After denouncing the untruth of the 
statements contained in the letters in the Univers, after 
the return of M. Thiers from St. Leonard’s, and denying 
the divisions said to exist among various members of the 
family, it goes on tosay ‘‘ that the most perfect accord 
exists between the King, the Duchess of Orleans, the 
Prince de Joinville, and the Duke d’Aumale, as to the 
duties of the family towards France * * * * * 


Much has been said of the protest of the Duchess | 


of Orleans in favour of the rights of her son, 
of the pretension which she had to put them forward, 
and of her resistance on that accoont to any fusion. 
There is not a word of truth in this. 
family does not attribute to itself rights, to be imposed 
upon what the legitimists call the inviolable and 
unalterable rights of the Count de Chambord to 
It has no pretension to represent 
It only knows that a state of things 
was made in 1830 by the positive will of the nation, and 
which situation was overthrown by a violent event. It 
wishes as much as it can to remain in that situation at 
the disposal of France. If France should think proper 
one day to demand its safety from the hands of legiti- 
mate royalty, the Orleans family would submit without 
considering that it had any claim or protest to make on 
its own account.” 

A bill has been presented by the French Minister of 
Finance for obliging the Bank to return to cash payments, 


founded on the general state of tranquility abroad and at | 


home combined with commercial improvement, which 
render exceptional measures as regards the circulation 
no longer necessary. 

The Prefect of the Gard has ordered the closing of the 
Legitimist club of the Droit National, at Nimes, on the 
ground that, although it is not authorized as a political 
society, it had held a banquet, at which political discus- 
sion was carried on, and political toasts were proposed. 

A telegraphic despatch in the Cologne Gazette, dated 


Berlin, July 29, states that Austria has invited the Ger- | 
| man Governments to nominate seventeen delegates to 
| the Germanic Diet. 

His Majesty travels | 


The Austrian Ministry has at length resolved upon 
abolishing the state of siege at Vienna and Prague: the 
resolution is to come into operation on the 18th of 
August. 

‘The Catholic priesthood at Schleimbach, near Vienna, 
have been exhibiting a display of supernatural power in 
the person of a girl, out of whose hands, feet, and left 
side blood is said to flow every Friday as sweat. On her 

| brow are the letters J.NR. Hundreds of people hasten 


The Orleans | 


to Schleimbach to cast their mites into the sacred trea- 
sury in honour of the new saint. The courts have inves- 
tigated the matter, and rt that the whole story of 
the miracle turns upon a fraud; that the secretion of 
bloody sweat is accounted for in a most natural manner, 
and that the initial letters have been produced by che- 
mical agents. 

The reorganization of the Lombardo-Venetian a 
vinces has been definitively settled as follows :—T 
are to be two civil lieutenants; one at Venice for Vene- 
tian affairs, the other at Milan for Lombardy. Both 
these lieutenants will be under the immediate control of 
the Minister. 

Several English manufacturers intend to erect four 
establishments for the manufacture of beetroot sugar in 
those parts of the Austrian empire where facilities are 
offered for the cultivation of this plant on a very exten-* 
sive scale. They are accom A chemists, who 
thoroughly test and prove the lands which they intend 
to purchase. An Austrian economist acts as their 
and interpreter. They intend having their machinery 
and workmen from England. 

The German journals state that the case of Schleswig- 
Holstein is beginning to excite so much interest at Berlin 
that an association has just been formed there, 

The strangest rumours are current about the band of 
Tl Passatore, who still infests both the Tuscan and P: 
Romagna, notwithstanding the exertions of the Aus 
troops. Engagements are said to have taken place with 
his men in the vicinity of Cortona, in which the Aus- 
trians were worsted. They also say that Il Passatore 
has two pieces of cannon, that he has divided his band 
into three bodies, giving each a commander, and that he 
is well provided with arms and money. 

The Ottoman Porte has notified to the refugees at 
Schumla that such of them as are willing to emigrate to 
America will receive passports anda sum of 1000 
(about £10) in aid of their journey, but that those who 
wish to remain must not expect any more pecuniary as- 
sistance from the government, 

A letter from Posen, in the Gazette de , con- 
firms the news already announced by many journals that 
a great part of the Russian troops stationed in Po 
| are about to return home. This arrangement will prin- 
| cipally concern the cavalry, and is caused by the want of 
forage in Poland ; the regiments on their return will go 

to Podolia and Volnia. 
| An execution by the guillotine took place for the first 
| time, on the 23d ult., at Elberfeld, in Prussia. The no- 
| velty of the scene attracted an immense crowd. It was 
that of a young man, twenty-six years of age, who had 
been condemned for two murders. Owing to the unskil- 
| fulness of the executioner, the knife, instead of faliing 
on the man’s neck, fell on his shoulders, inflicting a des- 
perate wound, and it was necessary to readjust the poor 
fellow on the plank before the work of decapitation could 
be effected. The cries of the man after the first wound 
were heart-rending, the affair occupying more than six 
minutes, 

In Hanover a popular assembly was held on the 27th, 
| to take into consideration the state of the Duchies. 
| About 4000 persons were present. ‘Two petitions were 
| drawn up—one addressed to the King, the other to the 
| Cabinet—in both of which it was requested that the 
| Hanoverian army might be sent to the aid of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

On Saturday Professor Barrat and M. Bixio made a 
second ascent from the Paris Observatory in a balloon 
| for the purpose of making scientific experiments an 
| observations. They made their descent in the neigh- 
| bourhogd of Chateau Thierry, and M. Arago is this 
| evening to communicate to the Academy of Sciences the 

result of their observations, 
The Barcelona papers mention a case of atrocious mur- 
der perpetrated by a band of malefactors known by the 
name of matines (Break-o'-Day Boys). They entered 
| the office of the celador of the village of Clot, under the 
| pretext of coming for passports, and shot him ; they then 
| seized a police agent, whom they severely wounded, and 
left for dead. 
The Spanish Minister of War has decided on sending a 
| reinforcement of 6000 troops to Cuba, in order to secure 
| that island in case it should be attacked. 

In a bull fight a few days ago, at Madrid, the cele- 
| brated espada Montes was caught in the calf by the horn 
| of a bull, and was raised in the air. He was rescued, 
and conveyed to his residence in a state of great suffering, 
and when the last accounts left fears were entertained for 
| his life. The emotion of the public on seeing the favourite 
| toreador injured was very great, and crowds flocked to his 
house to inquire after him. 

The Spanish Government has ordered the sale of So- 
cialist works in foreign languages to be prohibited. 

A Carlist conspiracy has been discovered in the pro- 
vince of Segovi; many persons have been arrested. It 
would appear that the plot had numerous ramifications 
| throughout the whole of Old Castile. The greater part 

of the clergy are said to be implicated in the project. 

Letters from Constantine announce the discovery of a 

gold mine in the mountains between Philippeville and 
| Jemmappes. 

The draft of convention destined to close the differ- 
| ence between the English and Greek Governments was 
| signed at Athens on the 18th of July, in presence of the 
representative of France. The Greek Government ac- 
cepted it with alacrity. 

The Turkish squadron, which was seen on the 5th ult, 
| clearing out of the Archipelago, and making south, is 
bound for Bosnia, in consequence of the troubles which 
have broken out there. 

M. Nielsson, a young painter, who was recen 
crowned by the Royal Academy of Stockholm, having 
joined the sect of Anabaptists, has been tried and sen- 
| teneed for this act to perpetual banishment, with the 
| confiscation of all his property. M. Nielsson petitioned 

the King of Sweden for clemency, and his j re- 
ferred the petition to the Lutheran Consistory for consi- 
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deration. The of the Consistory was that it saw 
no ground for sopclneniie the King to stop the course 
of justice. 

the Dutch government hag received intelligence from 
Ambo one of the Molucea islands, of a series of 
frightful earthquakes having occurred _— nine days, 
and committed great ravages. They were followed by a 
violent epidemy, which carried off a great many of the 
natives and most of the png trey A young man, who 
had recently arrived in the island from Holland, as an 
employé of the third class, suddenly found himself, by the 
death of all his superiors, the first official, and, as such, 
he had to undertake the duties of governor. 

It is reported that the banks of the St. Lawrence, at 
the falls of Niagara, are in a very precarious state, and 
threaten to give way. P - 

The cholera continues to range with fearful severit 
throughout the whole valley of the ae, and, 
indeed, the whole western 7 ; and Cincinnati 
and St. Louis are peculiarly afflicted by its ravages. In 


Mexico the climate and the habits of the people have | 


rendered the disease destruetive beyond precedent. 


correspondent of the Times at San Francisco | 
Lag - | before them. Resolutions providing for the government 


gives an instance of the indomitable energy of the Ame- 
rican character. On the occasion of the late disastrous 
fire—* In one place on the square the frame of a house 
was laid as soon as the flames had passed over the ground 
and a space could be cleared from the burning mass, and 
while the foundation was quite hot! By nightfall the 
fabric was up, and covered with a calico roof. This 
house was a ‘hell,’ and drove a good business the even- 
ing of the fire.” 

The brief account received last week of a dreadful fire 
at Philadelphia, on the 9th of July, is now confirmed, 
with fuller details; and, in addition to an enormous loss 
of property, the fire seems to have been attended by a 
sacrifice of human life entirely without precedent in the 
case of any conflagration on record. No less than nine- 
teen bodies have been found among the ruins; sixty 
deaths have occurred in hospitals; ninety persons are 
severely wounded, and fifteen missing; forming the 
fearful aggregate of one hundred and eighty-four human 
beings iiled. wounded, or missing! To account for this 
unheard-of fatality, it must be borne in mind that several 
explosions of saltpetre occurred during the fire; and to 
these so dreadful a loss of life must be mainly attribut- 
able. 





The Provincial Mayors’ Banquet to the Lord Mayor 
of London will take place in October. Prince Albert 
has accepted an invitation to attend the banquet, and 
will name the day on which it will take place. 104 pro- 
vincial mayors have signified their intentions to be pre- 
sent at the entertainment, which will be held in York 
Guildhall, The royal commissioners, the executive com- 
mittee, and secretaries of the great industrial exhibition, 
the members for York city and for the three Ridings of 
York county, and other influential noblemen and gentle- 
men will be invited. The provincial mayors will appear 
at the entertainment in their robes of office, and the 
banquet-hall will be decorated with the. various official 
insignia and armorial banners of provincial mayoral- 
lies. 

The Mayor of Southampton’s banquet to the Lord 
Mayor of London will probably take place at the latter 
end of next month. Lord Palmerston, the Solicitor- 
General, and a number of distinguished persons, will, it 
is expected, be present. The antique council chamber 
over the picturesque bar gate, where the banquet is to 
be held, has been remodelled and almost rebuiyt. The 
old beams and rafters of the chamber, which have lasted 
for many centuries, have been found so rotten that they 
could not much longer have supported the fabric. 

The contest for the election of a sheriff was brought to 
aclose on Monday. At four o’clock Mr. Under-Sheriff 
Millard, accompanied by the committee and friends of 
the candidates, attended the hustings, and the numbers 
were announced as follows :—Hodgkinson, 519; Butler, 
99: majority for Hodgkinson, 420. The common crier 
then made proclamation that the declaration of the suc- 
cessful candidate would be made by the Lord Mayor at 
twelve on Wednesday. 

It is confidently rumoured that the Government have 
resolved on giving the Military Order of the Bath to 
distinguished military and naval surgeons. The most 
eminent military and naval surgeons have refused to 
receive the civil decoration of the Bath.—Lancet. 

A preliminary meeting of gentlemen, chiefly members 
of Parliament, promoters of the working men’s testi- 
monial to the memory of Sir Robert Peel, was held at 
454, Strand, on Saturday, Joseph Hume, Esq., M,P., in 
the chair, supported by Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., Sir 
James Duke, M.P., Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., and 
other gentlemen. It was agreed that, in accordance with 
the very numerous applications and requests from all 
arts of Great Britain and Ireland, the movement should 

e as soon as possible centralized, and that with this 
view a public meeting should be called for an early day 
in August to appoint a central committee to take charge 
of the extensive operations which are immediately con- 
templated under responsible and accredited authority. 

A meeting of the secretaries of the various charities 
of London was held in the London Tavern on Monday, 
for the purpose of fixing upon a fitting mode of com- 
memorating the many acts of munificence of the late 
Duke of Cambridge in support ot the benevolent institu- 
tions of the metropolis. After passing a resolution ex- 
pressive of the sorrow of the meeting at his royal high- 
ness’s lamented death, and suggesting that the most 
fitting medium for erecting to his memory a monument 
commensurate with his virtues, would be through the 
united coOperation of the committees of the metropolitan 
charities, it was unanimously agreed, ‘hat a public 
meeting be convened; that the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor be respectfully invited by a deputation to 
preside, and permit the meeting to take pte in the 


Egyptian Hall; and that a committee be appointed to 
carry out the objects of the present meeting. 

A general meeting of the members of the medical pro- 
fession, and others interested in the subject, was held on 
Tuesday at the Hanover-square rooms, for the purpose of 
forming a society to investigate the history, origin, 
causes, and laws of propagatian of epidemic diseases, 
with a view to their more effectual prevention or improved 
treatment. In the course of the proceeding Mr. D. Ww. 
Grainger said, it wasa striking fact that in the year 1845, 
when the cholera was approaching, no less than 18,000 
deaths were caused in the metropolis by epidemic or 





agen diseases—a larger number than occurred during 
the visitation of cholera in the subsequent year. For 
seyeral years a steady increase had been observed in this 
class of diseases, so that in 1846 the number of deaths 
from them was seven times greater than in 1838, These 
were facts the causes of which it would be the object of 
the society to investigate. They would have to investi- 

ate the influence of a deteriorated atmosphere and of 
impure water; to settle the debated question of conta- 
gion or non-contagion; the incubation of diseases, and 
other subjets of a similar nature, so that a wide field was 


of the society, and appointing a president (Dr. Babing- 
ton), vice-presidents, and a council were passed. 

The sittings of the British Association for the present 
year commenced on Wednesday at Edinburgh; and they 
promise to come off with great eclat. The rooms in the 
University and in the Royal Institution have been placed 
at the disposal of the Association, and many of the places 
of interest in the city and neighbourhood have been 
thrown open to the members. The proceedings com- 
menced on Wednesday by the general committee meet- 
ing at one o’clock p.m. for the election of sectional 
officers and for the disposal of other preliminary busi- 
ness. The first general meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening in the Music-hall, when 1000 persons were pre- 
sent. Sir David Brewster, who was installed President, 
delivered a long address, chiefly on astronomy. 

We have had a large arrival of Parisian visitors in 
London this week. A crowd of holiday excursionists 
left the French metropolis for Calais on Saturday. They 
passed the night there, and on Sunday morning 740 of 
them crossed to Dover and came by special train to Lon- 
don, where they arrived about seven o’clock in the 
evening. The London-bridge terminus of the South- 
Eastern Railway was crowded with friends and relatives 
of the visitors, who were greeted in the most enthusiastic 
manner; the scene was most animated. A large num- 
ber of the Parisians visited the british Museum on 
Monday, where they were easily distinguished among 
the crowd of visitors. 

Considerable alterations are about being effected in 
Exeter Hall, with the view to remedy defects complained 
of in its capabilities for sound. The raising of the present 
flat ceiling, giving it an arched form free from unneces- 





sary projections, the removal of the large square pillars 
at the gallery end of the hall, and throwing back the 
organ and wall behind it, are among the principal im- 
provements which have been sanctioned by the directors 
and shareholders. 

A public meeting was held at Lincoln, on Wednesday, 
to hear Mr. Ferrand deliver his stereotyped speech 

against the slave trade and the cotton manufactures of 
| Manchester. Resolutions in favour of wearing flannel 
in the dog days were carried byja large majority. 
The building for the Exhibition of 1851 is to be made 
| in Birmingham and the neighbourhood. Messrs. Fox, 
| Henderson, and Co., of the London Works, at Smeth- 


| Chance, of Spon-lane, will supply the enormous quantity 
| of glass required ; and the tubes are also entrusted to a 

firm in the district. ‘These three materials constitute, in 
fact, the entire building. 

A project is on foot in Manchester for the erection of 
a music-hall, which is to rival the magnificent St. 
George's Hall, Liverpool. The cost is estimated at about 
£150,000. ‘Ihe funds are to be raised partly by subscrip- 
tion, and partly with the assistance of the corporation. 

The interesting experiment of conveying messages by 
a submarine telegraph from Dover to Calais will take 
place in the course of ten days or a fortnight. A com- 
pany, consisting chiefly of English shareholders, has 
been constituted in Paris, where all the shares have been 
taken up, aud the entire length of wire is completed and 
in a condition to be laid down. 

The great gun of Beejapore, one of the greatest tro- 
phies of the late Mahratta war, is expected to arrive in 
England in the course of next month, and is to form a 
prominent object at the industrial exhibition, It is cast 
entirely of brass, and weighs forty-one tons. 

Mr. R. M. Stephenson and the engineering staff of the 
Bengal Railway have arrived at Calcutta, and finding the 
plan concocted betwixt the London board and the Court 
of Directors impracticable, are proceeding on the exami- 
nation of anew line, in hopes of obtaining a fundamental 
change in all their arrangements, and a turther and fresh 
guarantee from the Court of Directors. 

An important movement has been proposed by the 
Council of the Lancashire Public School Association, in 
order to test the expediency of extending throughout 
the country the educational system advocated by that 
association. We append a resolution passed, on the 
16th ultimo, at a meeting of the executive committee, 
from which the nature of the step proposed may be 
more fully understood :— 





** Resolved, that itis desirable that a second conference of the 
friends of National Secular Education should be held in October 
next, to decide whether the education movement, which has 
originated in this county, and which has hitherto been prose- 
cuted for a nominally local purpose, should not now be made 
national in its character, and, in case such change should be 
determined on, to cousider and adopt the principles and pro- 


into the House of Commons in the next session of Parliament. 
That the secretary put himself into communication with as 





many as possible of the friends of National Secular Education 





Enfans Trouvés. 
wick, have the contract for the iron framework; Messrs. | 


visions of an Education Bill, and arrange for its introduction | 


re apeeais 
resident in various parts of the country, communicati 

solution, and requesting them to arrange public pth 
their respective localities, for the election of delegates to the 
said Conference.” 





In the Mofussilite of the 12th of June appeared the 
following paragraph in the leading columns:—* The 
Gorham case; d—— the Gorham case”’(!) Inthe paper 
of the 18th the editor begs the pardon of his readers for 
the paragraph (the editor himself is away sick at Simla) 
and mentions that it was inserted by a reverend contri. 
, who has for ever hereafter forfeited his cong. 

ence. 

A learned Professor of Maynooth, standing in one of 
the quadrangles of that splendid establishment, wag 
asked for a subscription to the penny monument to Sir 
Robert Peel. ‘ Date obolum Peelisario,’’ said the suitor: 
for they talk nothing but Latin in that erudite seminary, 
‘* Minime,” was the doctor’s reply, waving his hand 
majestically towards the new building, left and right, 
‘Si monumentum queris, circumspice.”’ 

A sad accident occurred near Reading the other day, 
The daughter of a wealthy landed proprietor in that 
neighbourhood was about to be married to an officer, 
Thursday week was the day appointed. The weddin 
breakfast was provided, the friends, including the bride. 
groom, assembled—in fact, all were ready except the 
bride. The mystery was soon cleared up. It appeared 
that the young lady had been indisposed for two or three 
days, but not so severely as to induce her to postpone 
the ceremony, and even early on the morning of Thurs. 
day, though feeling worse, her determination was not 
altered. As the hour approached the symptoms in- 
creased, and, a medical man being sent for, he pro- 
nounced it a severe case of measles, 

A curious scene occurred in the Wesleyan Chapel at 
Wellington last week. The minister refused to grant the 
wishes of a couple to be united by any one but a regularly 
appointed Wesleyan minister. The registrar claimeda 
rignt by law to say who the ceremony should be per- 
formed by, irrespective of the minister, the chapel having 
been gazetted as a licensed marriage house. The minis- 
ter persisted in his refusal, and placed an additional 
padlock on the door ; this was broken, and the ceremony 
performed, the regular minister protesting and threaten- 
ing an action for trespass. 

As two young buffaloes were passing along the Edge- 
ware-road, on Monday morning, they were alarmed bya 
sweep shaking a soot-bag, and started at a terrific pace 
in the direcfion of Lisson-grove. ‘Their career was 80 
rapid that several persons, unable to get out of the way, 
were knocked down and seriously injured. One lady had 
her ribs fractured and sustained other injuries, from 
which she is not expected to recover. All efforts to stop 
them were fruitless; they dashed through Regent’s-park 
into Primrose-hill with increased impetuosity, leaping 
fences with the agility of a hunter, to the great terror of 
the persons taking their morning walks therein. With 
the aid of dogs the beasts were at length got out of the 
Parks, when they resumed their career, perambulating 
the entire metropolis. No fewer than seven persons were 
injured so seriously that their lives are despaired of, and 
considerable damage to property was also committed 
befure they were secured, which was not effected till 
ten o’clock at night, after a hunt which lasted thirteen 
hours. 

A young woman of Avignon recently gave birth to 
twins. On account of poverty, she and her husband 


| took the painful resolution of ouly declaring one at the 


Mairie, and of depositing the other at the Hospice des 
The husband undertook the commis- 
sion. He arrived in the night at the Hospice, and 
opened the turning-box. A child newly born was already 
there. He was about to deposit his own, when he heard 
a voice call on him to take away both children, and 


| threatening him with prosecution if he did not comply. 


All his explanations were useless, and he had to retura 
with the twochildren. Judge of the consternation of the 
poor couple at having three children to rear when they 
had considered two too many. The woman, however, 
noticed that the new comer was well dressed, and that it 
had behind the ear a mark indicating, on the part of the 
parents, the intention to reclaim it. She began to un- 
dress the child, and in doing so a packet containing 100 
louis d’or fell on the floor. On that the lamentations of 
the woman and husband ceased, and the woman resolved 
to send her own children to nurse, and herself to reat 
the little stranger. 

A collision occurred on the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway on Tuesday morning, near the Cowlairs station, 
by which five persons were deprived of life and several 
others severely if not fatally injured. ‘I'wo cattle trucks, 
in which there were some tweuty to thirty persons, have 
been completely smashed, as were also the buffers of 
nearly all the carriages in the train, 

A large portion of a cotton mill, at Stockport, fell sud- 
denly to the ground, on Tuesday, by which eleven per- 
sons were killed. ‘The damage to the machinery will 
not be less, it is said, than £7000. 

William James, a man of shabby appearance, was 
brought up at Marlborough-street Police-office, on ‘Thurs- 
day, charged with having written a letter which con- 
tained threats against the life of Lord John Russell. 
The sanguinary document, which was evidently a hoax, 
was to the following effect :— 

“ The King’s Arms, July 30. 


“Dear Roundell,—You told me,in your leuter dated the 2th, 


thatas it had fallen to your lot to commit this bloody act of mur- 
der on Lord John Kussell, you would want our directions a8 to 
the manner in which it should be carried out, or whether we had 


made any newarrangements, ‘There is nothing more excepting 
this—that we agreed, the other night, that if anything happen to 
frustrate our design at the House of Commons on Friday night, 
we have already secured a plan to do for him, late on Sunday 
night, at his residence, 32, Chesham-place, when those swells 
will be withina short distance to hand us our tin if we do the job 
well—£125 for each of us four; and we have planned it so as 
make escape secure, having already made arrangements to leave 
England. You will meet at the house on Friday night, You 
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Tn . . 
afraid, as the is asilent one and will make no re- 
sole omy hy ty will be all right if you do it clean, 
= will think of you. Thorn and me saw the swells at the 
“iw Club; we went in disguise as two friends, and we had a 
peg talk about Billy Birch, who is to write this. We shall say 
ye will see you tomorrow. 
po more at — mo We remain your copartners, 
“TuorRN. SPENCER. DuckwoRTH.” 
. : : a 
‘ames took this letter to a policeman, saying he ha 
-—_ it lying on the pavement. It appeared that the 
“ es in the letter were those of three paupers in Chel- 
wen workhouse, with whom the prisoner was acquainted 





inmate of that place. From that and other 
Sisankens, it was poe vero) that he was the writer 
‘f the letter, and he was remanded till next Thursday. 

Aman named Stephens was apprehended at Birming- 
ham, on Monday, with forged Austrian notes to the 
amount of £15,000 in his possession. 
England, but resides in Vienna. : i Lvs 

Four suits have been instituted in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, at York, against the Reverend T. Ibbotson, vicar 
of Garton, and perpetual curate of Ruston Parva, 
Skerne, and Lowthorpe, for non-residence without 
licence. It appeared that the reverend defendant had on 
a former occasion been condemned in the forfeiture of 
three-fourths of his revenue for the year 1847 and the 
costs of the suit. The four suits before the court on 
Friday were commenced for a like forfeiture for 1848. 
The defendant admitted the truth of the charge, and 
judgment passed against him for three-fourths of his 
income for that year and costs. The four livings are re- 

811. 

ee panel Richard Whiting was brought before 
the bench of magistrates at Towcester, on Friday, 
charged with attempting to murder his wife by cutting 
her throat in the public highway. On Wednesday last 
the prisoner went to London, and returned home next 
day. He then asked his wife to take a walk with him, 
and after being out some time, he said he felt rather fa- 
tigued, and wanted his wife to sitdown, He then took a 
knife out of his pocket, and laying hold of her head, 
pulled it back, and inflicted a wound on her throat. She 
screamed for assistance, and on the prisoner seeing a 
man approaching, he threw the knife overa hedge. He 
was fully committed for trial. ; 

There are so few ablebodied women in the Leicester 
Union-house that the guardians are obliged to pay for 
the washing being done. ; a 

A person with the antique name of Aristides Ollivier, 
son of the no less antique citizen Demosthenes Ollivier, 
member of the Constituent Assembly, was arrested at 
Batignolles, the residence of his father, the other day, 
on a charge of being connected with the Socialist so- 
ciety whose mysteries have been lately disclosed to the 
profane eyes of the public. 


An important county demonstration on the tenant- 
right question took place on Monday at Enniskillen, 
where the people of the county of Fermanagh mustered 
in great numbers to give expression to their opinions on 
the rights and interests of the tenantry. These vast 
popular assemblages about the country help to usher in, 
with circumstances of no slight weight, the tenant-right 
conference, which commences its proceedings next week 
in Dublin. 

Mr. Higgins has been returned for Mayo by a majo- 
rity of 46 over Mr. Butt. The polling booth opened on 


Monday morning, but up to two o'clock not a single 
voter presented himself at either side, the constituency 
being quite exhausted, although but 232 electors had 
registered their votes. At six o’clock the election finally 


closed, when the high sheriff, Mr. Mahon, declared Mr. 
Ouseley Higgins duly returned 

The assizes for the North Riding of Tipperary occu- 
pied less than three whole days—a circumstance alto- 
gether without precedent in the annals of that division 
of the county. There was but one trial for murder, and 
the result was an acquittal. 

A respectable farmer, named Michael Walsh, was con- 
vieted on Thursday, at the Kilkenny Assizes, of the 
murder of a bailiff, named Simon Power, who had been 
placed in charge of his property under a distraint for 
rent, by wilfully administering to him corrosive subli- 
mate in whisky, which he gave him asa friendly treat 
to drink in his own house. 

An unnatural murder was perpetrated at Ennis last 
week. The victim—a young woman named Mary Drony 
—aged 24 years; the guilty party her own mother. The 
accused confessed the fact. She says she detected her 
daughter stealing potatoes; that she beat her with a 
heavy stick about the head, from the effects of which she 
died in five or six days afterwards. The reasons assigned 
by the wretched culprit for this murder are doubted. 





THE TESTIMONIAL TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
To the Editor of the Leaver. 

6, Bryanston-square, August 1, 1859, 
Str,—I beg to draw your attenticn to an advertise- 
ment sent for insertion in your coming number, an- 
houncing a public meeting at the Whittington Club on 
Wednesday next, to make the requisite arrangements 
for promoting the subscriptions of the working classes 
for raising a testimonial to the late Sir Robert Peel. 1 
trust that you will give the object of this meeting such 
Support in your own way as you think it deserves, and 
thus aid in founding a memorial to the statesman who 
secured for the working classes of this empire the 

blessings of untaxed food. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 

Joseru Hume. 
[We need not say how heartily we concur in the object 
of Mr. Hume’s letter, and how willing we shall be to 


lend our aid in i j ' i 
, promoting the object for which the meet- 
ing has been convened. } 





He is a native of | 





ssuciative Progress. 


WILL IT END IN MONOTONY? 
INEXHAUSTIBLE in invention and futility is one class 
of objectors to wide schemes of association. The 
argument we combatted last week—the argument 
that monotony must succeed when the animal wants 
of the populace are supplied, is operative on numbers 
who speculate on the ultimate issues of great ques- 
tions. It is passing strange that men should y mane 
monotony when society is set free from the debasing 
and stultifying battle for bread. 

One accustomed to the life of factories, who at any 
time has had admission to a conversazione or “ party,” 
such as are common among the refined portion of the 
middle classes of the metropolis, must have been struck 
with the most agreeable astonishment at the gentle- 
ness of manner and the firmness of speech displayed 
by educated people: conversation so various and full 
of vivacity, tone so diversified, thought so new, 
etiquette so free, men so manly, women so womanly, 
that age looks young and ugliness beautiful—where 
all were intelligent and equal: it seems a new atmo- 
pa and anew world. Among the aristocracy the 
charm of society is said to be greater. In these 
cases—all are above want, all are intelligent, all are 
equal—business is put aside, the merchant forgets 
his ledger, the speculator his stockbroker, no hot 
breath of competition poisons the air; yet who will 
say that there is monotony, or sameness, or dulness 
there? 

No, no, good theorist of dulness, monotony is the 
insipid “Te of ignorance and toil. The man 
whose mind is a blank has no variety, can have no 
variety, The man whose every energy is exhausted 
with labour has no vivacity, can have no vivacity. In 
competition, vaunted for its development (we are not 
told of what passions, how few and how bad), growth 
is stunted, and expansion of nature in any wise direc- 
tion is absolutely impossible. Genius is not tire- 
some ; the poet and the scholar make matchless com- 
pany, and the variety of life is untold (is incapable 
of being foretold) which must ensue when the infi- 
nite capacity of man is set free by universal leisure, 
and developed by universal cultivation. 

As strength does not consist in spasms, but in the 
stout bearing of burdens; neither does the greatness 
of life consist in that galvanic power which is inter- 





mittent around us, but in the steady growth and 
quiet development of humanity. To leisure and cul- 
tivation we owe whatever charms and diversity life 
now has, and we may safely promote associative views 
without fear of bringing the reign of commonplace 
upon us. Out of the iron uniformity which present 
commercial arrangements foree on whole bodies of 
men it is wonderful that distinct character springs up 
anywhere, and what may we not expect when the 
irrepressible elasticity of human nature has freer 
play. Ion. 


THE NECESSITY FOR A CHANGE OF SYSTEM. 
London, July 29, 1850. 

Srr,—The confused state of men's minds, the 
anarchy among the governing authorities, and the 
almost unbearable oppression suffered by the pro- 
ducing classes over the world, are evident signs that 
the time has arrived, in the due order of nature, 
for the system of falsehood in principle and evil in 
practice to be wisely and peaceably superseded by 
another, true in principle and beneficial in all its 
practices; by a system always consistent with itself, 
and in accordance with all facts; a system which, 
when effected, shall essentially benefit all, from the 
highest to the lowest ; while, during the transition, 
none shall be really injured. 

This change must be commenced by the union of 
men who feel a deep and abiding interest in the 
well-being, well-doing, and happiness, of the human 
race, and who will persevere in their object until it 
shall be accomplished. 

The proposed ** CoLLeGe or THE Ratrona. System 
or Society "’ will form this union ; and it will be the 
business of the members of this college to adopt mea- 
sures to prepare society for this entire change in its 
| principles and practices, 

Until now—although in opposition to all facts and 
; to common sense—society has been based and con- 
| structed on the belief of the imaginary notion of our 
early and inexperienced ancestors, that each one 
forms himself to be what he is, and acts indepen- 
dently, through a supposed free will of his own 
creating; and that he ought to be punished or re- 
warded for feeling, thinking, and acting according 
to some most ignorant imaginary local notions of 
right and wrong ; these notions differing more or less 
among ali nations and people. 

This fundamental error 1s the origin of evil to man. 

It has produced a language of free will and false- 
hood over the world, and a coronet of universal de- 
ception and mental cowardice. 

It has deranged the human faculties so that not one 
couid, by possibility, think or act right. 

From it have arisen all the religions, Governments, 
laws, commerce, classifications of society, with their 
endless institutions and evil results. 





It is this fundamental error which has produced 
the evil passions, misdirected the natural propensi- 
ties, created innumerable diseases among the human 
race, and which, at this day, is the cause of all the 
vice, crime, and misery which pervade the popula- 
tions of all countries. d 

It makes man an inconsistent being, and impels 
him to act in opposition to his own h ess. 

It renders the language of truth impossible, 
although this language alone can produce knowledge, 
goodness, and happiness. Truth alone can give free- 
dom to man. 

This fundamental error is the sole cause of the 
disunion of the human race, and of the anarchy and 
confusion of all Governments and people at this day. 

In short, it is the only cause of the present irra- 
tional, not to say insane, state of all the nations of 
the world. 

Insane, because all are acting in direct opposition 
to their own permanent well-being and happiness ; 
and yet the desire of all that has life is to attain 
happiness, 

Stich, in the simple language of truth, without 
mystery, mixture of error, or fear of man, is the irra- 
tional state of society over the world. And such it 
must remain, except increasing in crime and misery 
as the extremes of wealth and pov increase, as 
they must while this fundamental error continues. 

Rosert Owen. 


[We have a second letter from Mr. Owen in type, 
entitled “‘ The Rational System Explained,”’} 





THE METROPOLITAN CARPENTERS. 
July 30, 1850. 

Srr,—Reading in your Leader an article relative 
to the condition of the metropolitan carpenters and 
joiners, I beg to send you my evidence, as you pur- 
pose to notice the subject again—believing the more 
extended the more beneficial will be the enquiry. 
I have been a journeyman carpenter and joiner since 
the age of sixteen—not regularly apprenticed, but 
introduced into the trade by my father, who was well 
established as a journeyman. At that time I received 
12s. per week; my wages gradually rose under 
various employers until the age of twenty-three, 
when I received the standard wages in the metropo- 
lis of 5s. for a day of ten hours, and have continued 
to receive the same, with the exception of twenty-four 
weeks when out of employ, up to the present time, 
which is three years. This want of work reduces 
my average earnings to 25s, 44d. per week for that 
period, and I consider myself tortunate in obtaining 
employment. There are many I know whose over- 
time in the summer covers the loss of time in the 
winter; others, termed * old hands”’ in shops, are 
kept on constantly for many years without being sub- 
ject to any lost time. Without disputing the truth 
of the statement of the correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, I think it ought to be qualified by stating 
that the class of work and wages he alludes to are 
confined to speculating builders of small houses 
around the out+kirts of the town ; and the men are 
young—just come up from the country, unknown in 
London, and glad to accept a job upon any terms; or 
lads who are just introduced into the trade, who 
work at it as a kind of apprenticeship, and when they 
become better tradesmen seek for better wages in 
better employment. But by far the largest number 
of carpenters and joiners in London receive their 5s. 
a-day. Of course in all shops there are a number of 
young men who work at the business as improvers, 
whose wages are regulated by age or capability. 

But the evil of speculating, letting, and sub- 
letting, I am sorry to say, is a fast-growing one, and 
the introduction of improved machinery for executing 
joiners’ work in large firms is undermining the trade, 
The establishment of associations in uur trade is 
difficult, owing to the extent of stock and premises 
required, credit to be given, and capital to pay wages 
| while the job is in hand, It would be better, I 

think, for the masters to allow the men a share of 
| the profits in addition to their wages, and to elect 
| the foremen from among themselves, subject to his 
approval. But by far the easiest and most practi- 
cable remedy would be the establishment of associa- 
tions in new buildings on the land, which would at 
once relieve the labour market, without disturbing 
any of the existing arrangements between employer 
and employed, and settle this vexed question of the 
| franchise, by giving the vote to the men on account 
| of the property they had created. There is no fear of 
| all the world at once rushing into communities ; pre- 
| judice and selfishness are too deep rooted in the mass 
| of society to allow any but the ardent and enthu- 
| siastic to become pioneers in the great work that 
| shall change men from combatants to brothers. 

The chief evils I find in the trade are the uncer- 
tainty of employment, both as to when and where 
you will obtain it ; the expense of tools in the first 
instance, and the constant expense of replacing lost, 
broken, and worn out ones; and the biank future 
when you are not able to work, 

J.C. Annavup, 
7, Queen-street, Grosvenor-square, a late Subscriber 


to the Weekly Tribune, and now a Supporter of the 
Leader, 
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The Leaver. 
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FRIENDLY ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 
COSTERMONGERS. 


A meeting of this association was held on Wednes- 
day evening, at the Working-Man’s Hall, Golden- 
lane, City— Mr. —— the chair. A gentleman 
attended to explain unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Mayhew. The read extracts from a pros- 

tus explanatory of the objects of the association. 
Kes the London costermongers are 20,000 in 
number, with at least 30,000 other persons dependent 
on them, and are in a condition of much physical and 
moral degradation and misery. 

The secretary said Provident Societies, according 
to late Government accounts, have contributed 





throughout Great Britain a sum of £4,980,000. De- | 


spite its obvious utility, the costermongers are one of | 
few bodies of the poor still without such a society; | 
and yet no other section of the a stands so much | 
in need of it, their means of livelihood being so 
carious. 
them to the brink of starvation. 
monger has a good 
lay by his money against a less tavourable one, if he 
had a safe place to put it in. It is encouraging to | 
witness the honesty of the poorer classes when trust- 
ingly dealt with, as exemplified in the instance of Mrs. 
Chisholm’s philanthropic efforts. She has advanced 
over £16,000 to those classes, and all, with an excep- 
tion of £12, has been honourably repaid. In the 
resent case, however, care will be taken that there 
sufficient security for all loans. 
Outline of new regulations were read, and, after 
speeches by Mr. Palmer and others, the meeting 
adjourned till Monday. 


ELECTIONS BY THE REDEMPTION SOCIETY. 

The members of the Redemption ew are in- 
formed that an election of members for the Welsh 
community isin contemplation. The society has had 
in constant gy aa a number of hired agricultural 
labourers. It has all along been a matter of regret 
to the society that proper persons (members) could 


Te- | 
Three or four days’ rain will often ideas | the individual trader. 
When a coster- | classes to come and support associated labour; to go to 
day of earning, he would willingly | the tailors in Castle-street East, the needle-women in 


| the printers in Gough-square. 





not be found to fill the posts the society has had at 


| time. 


have no power to defend. Mr. Goodfellow here attempted 

to speak out of order, and was prevented after much 

noise. An amendment was then moved, in his sense, | 
by Mr. Bates, stating that, “‘ as society was the result of | 
legislative enactments, no permanent remedy could be | 
applied until a thorough change had been effected in our | 
representative system.” This was negatived, and Mr. | 
Kydd said, as there was no real difference between the 

Political and Social Reformers, he submitted that, if the | 
mover and seconder of the resolution would allow him to | 
put it thus, ‘‘ Competition is one of the greatest causes, | 
and association is one of the most efficient remedies of | 
the present existing misery,’ it would enable all parties 

to give their assent; and thus amended the resolution | 
was carried. Mr. Walter Cooper, the manager of the Work- 

ing Tailor’s Association, moved the second resolution, | 
which set forth that ‘‘ Capital would not be endangered | 
by the formation of Working Men’s Associations, and | 
that the most efficient means of support was by provid- | 
ing them with custom,” he showed that associated labour | 
could give better interest and security for capital than | 


He called upon the working | 


Red Lion-square, the bootmakers in Holborn and Tot- | 
tenham-court-road, the bakers in Clipstone-street, and 
Let the working men | 
assist them; they were not working for themselves 
alone, but for the whole mass of the producing millions. 
Neither did he advocate association merely for the better- 
ance of their physical condition—not for bread alone; 
but he maintained that out of association would spring 
an identity of interests and the holy bond of brother- 
hood. The resolution, seconded by Mr. Field, was car- 
ried unanimously; and, after a vote of thanks to the | 
chairman, the meeting, which was large, quickly sepa- 
rated. 

RAILWAYS AND THE Poor.-—The North British Rail- | 
way is doing what it can to encourage pleasure trips. It 
has reduced the far from Edinburgh to Portobello, third 
class, to apenny. ‘That will allow poor people to take 
an occasional bathe. I cannot say what effect it may 
have upon the coaches which compete with the rail—but 
all last summer, notwithstanding the great railway ac- 
commodation, these coaches were as full as ever they 
were before the rail was opened. ‘Thus the amount of | 
travelling must have enormously increased since that 
Numbers of people now never think of taking 


command. That difficulty is now in a fair way of | lodgings at the sea-side, but go down in the mornings 


being removed. 
The Society is about proposing the election of ad- 


ditional members. They must be capable of working | 


on the land, and they will be preferred if they are 
masons, bricklayers, or blacksmiths, We expect to 
drain much land in the coming winter; and the 
choice has also a reference to the erection of the 
communal buildings. 

We give this notice to prepare the members, and 
enable them to nominate proper persons to fill the 
situations, An advertisement giving the particulars 
will shortly appear in the Leader. We are happy to 





} 
| 


| 


inform the members and friends that all the opera- | 


tions on the farm are highly satisfactory; zeal and 
industry are characteristics of our members in the 
community. A good working nucleus is in the 
course of formation, which will keep in order future 
efforts. 


Moneys received for the week ending July 29 :— 
Leeds . 0 


eeece Poscccccsisccrcrccscoceeresccccecccces coke 1 
Halifax, M. L. Roper .........6..... Perrry Tree eooee 110 at 
Do, acknowledged June lith ........ 00 secccccsccce 19 7 
Worcester, W. Weaver .......000.0. © Ce recercoecece 019 8 
Coventry, C. Shufflebotham .......ccccesses sees me & 86 
Huddersfield, C. Gledhill .. Oe eeeecees weserees + Olv O 

—s £710 114 

Communal Building Fund :— 
MEL ccaccccotoncce abd CRUE KENeaS CEC Ree occccee dO 16 ll 
COVEMTY ...scecceesessceeserceeees Teeseseee O 8 O 
£1 411 


Davin GREEN. 





INDUSTRIAL Rerorm.—The second public meeting 
called by the “Central Board for the Promotion of 
Working Men’s Associations,” was held on Wednesday 
evening, the 31st ult., at the National Hall, High Hol- 
born, Vansittart Neale, Esq., in the chair. The first 
resolution was worded thus, “‘ Competition is one of the 
principal causes of the present existing misery, and as- 
sociation is the most efficient remedy ;’’ and was pro- 
posed by Mr. Lloyd Jones. It was of little avail that the 
working classes should petition the Legislature to assist 
them; our legislators did not know what to do with them. 
‘The working classes must aid themselves. Let them 
associate together—honest, earnest, truthful men, in- 
spired with the will to redeem themselves and their order, 
and the means to that end would not be wanting. They 
had been deceived, and would be deceived again, yet, in 
spite of these things, let them learn to trust each other, 
they had far better put their little capital together, and 
delegate one of themselves to manage it for their 
mutual benefit, than submit to the evils of the present 
system. Gerald Massey said that it was a sublime old 
truism that ‘God helps those who help themselves ;” 
and if the working classes had helped themselves there 
might have been a happier and abetter England. Mere 
political reform was insufficient—if we needed any proof 
of that let us turn to France—we had seen how the 
people had fought to change their political institutions, 
and had lost the fruits of all their hard struggles because 
not sufficiently enlightened to make the social change. 
Hitherto production and consumption had been organized 
thus: There has been association in production, and 
competition in distribution, which means everything to 
those who have power to take, and nothing for r who 


and come up after they have bathed. They find this, on 
the whole, the cheaper system, and it is certainly the 
most pleasant, for a Scotch sea-bathing place is a miser- 
able gaol in the evenings.— Correspondent of the Atlas. 
Exeter Buitptne Society.—Of the Exeter and 
Vest of England Permanent Benefit Building Society, 
we learn, with much gratification, that its transactions 
during the past year have been extensive, and have 
enabled many of its members with great advantage to 
become owners of valuable land and house property. 
Detain IMPROVEMENT.—A grim Lion obstructs the 
paths of ardent Benevolence in its desire to lessen the 
monster evils of society, and constantly roars ‘‘ Impos- 
sible, impossible!” Well-disposed Affluence surveys 
the encroaching waves of destitution and crime as they 
roll onwards, spreading their dark waters over the face 
of society, and folds its hands in powerless despair—a 
despair created by a false notion of the inefficacy of indi- 
vidual or limited action. ‘* Who can stem such a tide ?”’ 
it exclaims. ‘‘ We must have some great comprehensive 
system. Without that single efforts are useless.” Upon 


| this untrue and timid premise many a purse is closed, 


| Many a generous impulse checked. 





It isnever remem- 
bered that all great facts, for evil or for good, are an 
aggregate of small details, and must be grappled with in 
detail. Every one who hath and to spare, has it in his 
power to do some good and to check some evil; and, if 
all those to whom the ability is given were to do their 
part, the great ‘‘Comprehensive System" which is so 
much prayed for would arrange itself.—Dickens’s ITouse- | 
hold Words, No. 17. 

M. Canet.— This devoted leader of the Icarians, 
who occupy Nanvoo, has lost none of the confidence of 
those for whom he labours, notwithstanding the vilifica- 
tions of the opponent press. The Icarians at Nauvoo 
number upwards of 400; the largest, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Redemption Society, the only Communist 
Association exististing upon a purely secular basis. By 
a letter just received from M. Cabet at the Icarian Com- 
mittee-room, 13, Newman-street, Oxford-street, we are 
informed of the arrival of thirty-eight more Icarians at | 
Nauvoo. The monthly meetings of the Icarians are | 
held on the second Wednesday of the month, at the above 
address, at eight in the evening.—7". C. 

GovERNMENT PRINTING At WaAsHINGTON, — The 
correspondents of the newspapers at the capital state 
that Mr. Ritchie has given up his contract for the Govern- 
ment printing, in consequence of the low prices paid for 
the work.—New York Weekly Herald, No. 378. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AND SUPPORTERS OF 
THE ** WEEKLY TRIBUNE,” 

Mr. Buchanan, late Proprietor and Editor of the Weekly 
Tribune, is now ona tour through the provinces to | 
explain to the supporters of that Journal the circum- | 
stances which have led to its amalgamation with this | 
newspaper, and to devise measures for rendering 

the Leader an efficient organ of communication for | 

the Social Reformers of the United Kingdom, As | 
he intends during his progress to give a public lecture | 
or address in all places where the friends can make sa- 
tisfactory arrangements for the purpose, communica- 
tions on this matter are immediately invited. His ad- 

dress for the ensuing week will be, ‘care of J. B. 

Smith, solicitor, Hanley, Staffordshire.’ Lancashire 

and Yorkshire will be first visited: afterwards, Scotland. 


| between the Crown and all other persons, 


| apply it to another. 


| to vote would be too much or too little. 
| little, the Parliament would have to give an increase of 


| the corn laws would be long continued, 
| pressed his assurance that that law must be repealed; 
| and he had asserted that the consequence of such repe@ 


| he had foreseen, the corn laws had been repea 
| savings to the amount of £38,000 had 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay, August 3, 





Lord Broveuam made another ill-natured attack 
upon the Hyde-park Exhibition, last evening, He 
understood that the huge operations were 
and were in course of being carried on to the destruc. 
tion of the Park and the road leading from Hyde-park 
corner to Kensington, which hitherto had been 
easy and comfortable passage for the inhabitants: 
particularly those on the left-hand side, but which 
was now to be paved with blocks of granite, hea 
and adapted for a road on which there was heavy and 
incessant traffic, but wholly unnecessary and ‘nap. 
propriate in such a locality as that. "He then ad- 
verted to the conduct of the Attorney-General in 
refusing to sign the information against the com. 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851, which 

e condemned in strong terms, contending that 
if the Attorney-General was to be the sole judge 
and w 
to shut the doors of the courts of justice in the 
manner he had done, this country would be no 
longer free, and the Attorney-General would be 


| more absolute than any despot in Europe. He could 
| not help, when he reflected on the silence observed 


in both Houses when this subject was introduced, 
feeling amazed at the prostration of spirit exhibited 
when the word ‘ Prince” was pronounced. The 
Lorp CHanceLLor defended the course pursued by 
the Attorney-General, which was strictly according 
to law. Lord Brovcuam admitted that the Attorney. 
General was warranted by law in acting as he had 
done, but what he questioned was his discretion. 


Lord Brovenam then moved for an account of the 
savings of the civil list revenues since the beginning of 
1838. His object was not to open up any indecorous 
enquiry into the personal expenses of the Sovereign, 
but merely to ascertain in what quarter certain 
savings had accrued. 

‘He held in his hand a return which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament, up to the 5th of April, 1850, which 
showed that a saving of £38,719 4s. 2d. had been effected 
in the expenditure of the civil list during last year. This 
surely could not be considered a secret when these savings 
had been stated ina return furnished by the Treasury, 
Now all he wanted to know was how much of the 
amount had been effected in consumable articles used 
in the Lord Steward’s, in the Lord Chamberlain's, 
and in the Master of the Horse’s departments, 
and how much had been obtained from pensions and 
salaries. He wanted to see how much had been 
saved in each department, and how much from 
salaries. They had the total amount, and he could not 
conceive why they should not have details. Previous to 
voting the civil list for this reign, estimates were laid 
before the Parliament in 1837, explaining the principles 
on which the Government had framed the civil list for the 
present reign. Estimates were given under various 
heads, of so much being required for the Lord Steward’s, 
the Lord Chamberlain’s, and the Master of the Horse's 
departments, and so much as allowance for salaries and 
pensions. He, therefore, required an explanation under 
which head the savings had been effected. It had be- 
come known that, in consequence of the death of 
Sir Thomas Marrable, and the appointment of Mr. 
Hill to the Board of Green Cloth, there was 4 
saving to the amount of £2927. This, therefore, 
had been effected out of a vote which had been granted 
for a specific purpose. If they voted a certain number 
of thousands a-year for the support of the dig- 
nity of the Crown for each department, they ought 
to know what the expenditure was in the Lord 


| Steward’s, the Lord Chamberlain's, and the Master of 


the Horse’s departments. ‘The Sovereign had no right 


| to abolish offices—or, rather, the advisers of the Crown 


had no right to take money given for one purpose and 
He begged to remind the House 
that in 1837 or 1838 he had stated two grounds why he 
thought it was the duty of Parliament to fix a period 
which they should limit the civil list then to be granted, 
During ail the discussions when they were fixing the 
amount of the expenditure of the three great departments 
of the Court, and of salaries and pensions paid out of the 
civil list, he had remarked that they could not be able to 
see whether in future time the amounts they were about 
If it was too 


to pay off debts contracted on the civil list. If it was 


| too much, which was very possible, and he had stated 


several reasons why he thought this would be the case, it 
was a strong ground why provision should not be made, 


| He had strongly maintained one reason for thinking 8 


merely that the prices of articles of consumption would 
not continue high. He then said he did not believe that 
He had ex 


would be that they could not properly appropriate the 
amount that would be required in each of these depatt- 
ments with the existing state of facts before them. AS 
led, aud 


been effected in 
the expenditure of the civil list in one year. He took 
credit for not having agreed at the time with the sums 
fixed for each, for the whole of a reign, for these several 
departments.” 


was in order to ascertain 


Another reason for nae . _ 
Juchies of Cornwal ® 


how the revenues of the 
Lancaster were managed :— 
‘Tn 1848, not less than £7000 was paid out to defray 
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a 
the charges connected with the Prince of Wales, the aus- 
picious young prince being only seven yearsold. The 
whole amount drawn for the alleged service of his royal 
highness was considerably greater, amounting to not less 
than £29,000. It was quite impossible that that House 
could believe that the expence of his education, the charge 
for maintenance, or any other necessary expenditure for 
him could amount to so much ; such, however, was the 
gum received by the Crown out of the revenues of the 
duchy for the alleged maintenance of the Prince of 
Wales. It appeared, also, that a saving had been ef- 
fected in the duchy of Lancaster of not less than £12,000, 
and this was to be added to the £38,000 saved in the civil 
list.” 

He proceeded to argue that it was not in conformity 
with the genius of the constitution that the Sovereign 
should have the means of acquiring wealth, but that 
she should be dependent on Parliament :— 

“ Ifthe Sovereign and the Parliament [Lord Brougham 
included] went on with amicable feelings and with a good 
understanding, the latter would be ample, liberal, nay, 
even generous, in its grants for the support of the dignity 
of the Crown, He had been many years a minister of the 
Crown, and he had never doubted for one moment that 
such would always be the result of a mutual good feeling 
existing. There had been no means hitherto of a Sove- 
reign amassing wealth from savings from the civil list, 
and indeed the Sovereign had not the means of disposing 
of any property belonging to the Crown till Mr, Pitt 
passed a measure on the subject, in 1799, enabling cer- 
tain grants to be made out of the landed property of the 
Crown.” 


On the present occasion all he wished to move for 
was a return showing how much of the £38,000 
saved from the civil list was saved in the departments 
of the Privy Purse, and in the offices of the Stew- 
ard, the Chamberlain, and the Master of the Horse. 
The Marquis of Lanspowne thought it extremely 
dangerous to open up a question of this description, 
and he would not, therefore, give to the noble lord 
the smallest particle of information. It was settled 
by a compact with the Crown that the civil list 
should not be interfered with :— 

“The greatest inconvenience would be felt, and indeed 
the greatest indecorum would be manifested—as much 
as if the affairs of any private gentleman were enquired 
juto—if they were to examine in that House, or in the 
other House of Parliament, or out of doors, whether 
there had been a horse too much or too little given in this 
department, or a dinner too much or little given in that 
department, the real question being whether the ho- 
nour and dignity of the Crown had been generally 
maintained. He would not ask their lordships whether 
this object had been attained in the present reign. 
He believed it was admitted on all hands that the 
expenditure of the civil list had been regulated in 
accordance with the spirit of the country, with the ho- 
nour and dignity of the Crown, and with a liberai distri- 
bution of public and private charity. (lear, hear.) Be- 
yond that he did not know that the public could desire 
anythiog; and he would put it to his noble and learned 
friend whether his motion could answer any other pur- 
pose than that of satisfying mere curiosity? On these 
grounds he must oppose the motion of his noble and 
learned friend.” 

The Duke of Weturncron said that, on settling 
the civil list, Parliament had stipulated that it would 
not enquire into the expenses of the civil list, and 
that the right of the Crown to appropriate to one 
class the savings effected in another was unquestion- 
able. Lord MonreaGue said that, in the settlement 
of the civil list, the words of Lord Spencer, which 
were echoed in Parliament, were, that Parliament 
should vote the gross sum applied for, and that the 
whole of the savings were to go to the Crown. Lord 
Broveuam snatched up his hat, and, hurrying in the 
direction of the door, said, ‘* I will not give your lord- 
ships the trouble of dividing.’’ The Marquis of Brea- 
DALBANE said the noble and learned lord would take no- 
thing by his motion. He might look upon himself as a 
ag benefactor, but the public would not so regard 
him. It was his opinion that the noble and learned 
lord had entitled himself to the censure of that 
House, and he was sure the public would be of the 
same opinion. Lord Brovenuam who, during the 
noble Marquis’s observations, had been standing by 
the side of the woolsack in earnest conversation with 
the Lord Chancellor, turned round abruptly, and, 
pointing in the direction of the noble marquis, ex- 
claimed, “ Is he moving a vote of censure?" (Loud 
Laughter). The Marquis of BreapaLBANE: No; 
but I say you have entitled yourself to the censure 
ot the House and the public. Lord BrovGuam, in 
very hurried accents, and with vehemence, replied, 
“Oh! Lhave no fear of this House or the public,’’ 
(Laughter.) His eccentric lordship then ran out of 
the House, and no more was heard of the motion. 

In the House of Commons, last evening, Mr. Hume 
fave notice that on Monday next he will move the 
following resolution as an amendment to the resolu- 
tions of the Attorney-General in the case of the 
Baron Rothschild :— 

“ That the clerk of this House having proceeded as 


directed by this House to administer the oath to Baron | 


Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, one of the members for 
the city of London, upon the Old Testament, being the 
form which he declared to be the most binding on his 
conscience, and the Baron having so sworn to the oath 


of abjuration with the omission of the words ‘ upon the 


true faith of a Christian,’ and doubts having arisen as to 





the legal effect of his so taking the oath, it is expedient, 
at the commencement of the next session of Parliament, 
that a bill should be introduced to declare the law with 
reference to the due administration of that oath; and, 
further, that this House will then take into its serious 
consideration the subject of the oaths now administered 
to its members with reference to the changes which have 
taken place since they were first imposed by law.” 





A letter from the Earl of Carlisle to Mr. Leman, 
chairman of the York, Neweastle, and Berwick rail- 
way, states that “ the Queen and Prince Albert will 
open the Berwick railway on the 29th of August. 
They will set off from Castle Howard that morning, 
and will sleep in Edinburgh.”” ‘The statement that 
the royal visit to Scotland will take place before the 
20th of August is therefore incorrect. 

A number of electors met Sir Charles Napier, at 
the Horns Tavern, Kennington, last night. In the 
course of a speech declaratory of his principles, he re- 
capitulated his votes in Parliament in favour of the 
ballot and for an extension of the suffrage, though on 
this point he did not go to the extent of some of his 
friends. He defended the policy of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as to the necessity of maintaining the de- 
fences of the country, and instanced the statement of 
Lord Ellenborough in the Upper House to show how 
essential it was when Russia has now a fleet of 
thirty to forty sail of the line in the Baltic, while the 
British force is truly insignificant. A true saving 
to be effected was in the dockyards, where the ex- 
penditure had been at once lavish and useless. He 
would not pledge himself to vote for any measure to 
put down Sunday trading ; that would best be effected 
by masters paying their men on Friday night, No 
man could be made religious by act of Parliament. 
He would join in shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments, but was not prepared to support a proposition 
for a severance between the church and state, nor for 
any interference with the Established Church in Ire- 
land. On the question of the abolition of the taxes 
on knowledge he was not prepared to give a reply; 
Mr. Henry Knight moved a resolution to the effect, 
that Sir Charles Napier’s political opinions rendered 
him a fit and proper person to represent the borough 
of Lambeth in Parliament. (Cheers, hisses, and 
groans.) ‘The motion was seconded by a Mr. Evans, 
Mr. 'T. B. Barker moved as an amendment, * ‘That 
the late period of Admiral Napier’s appearance in 
the field at the present election considerably endan- 
gered the liberal interests, without any probable 
chance of success.”’ This amendment was seconded 
by Mr. Gedye, amidst loud groans, cheers, and gene- 
ral uproar. Ultimately the resolution was said to 
have been carried. The polling will take place on 
‘Tuesday. 

Mr. Ouseley Higgins, M.P. for the county of Mayo, 
accompanied by his friends, presented himself at the 
House of Commons this morning, in order to be sworn 
in. The return to the writ not having been yet made, 
the honourable gentleman was unable to take his seat. 
As tne election took place on Monday, and the return 
was made by the Sheriff the same evening to the Hanaper 
Office in Dublin, the delay in its transmission seems 
rather excessive in these days of rapid transport; and 
such a circumstance might be very untoward, or very con- 
venient, to one or the other party, of which a member, 
or an opponent, might be thus “ shut out” from a criti- 
cal division. 





No material change has taken place in the relative 
positions of the two armies since the battle of Idstedt, 
The dispositions taken by General Willisen, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Schleswig-Holstein army, 
lead to a supposition of a speedy renewal of active 
hostilities. Another battle is imminent. The great 
question then is—Will the Danes, if victorious, 
tollow the insurgents into Holstein, the territory 
of the Germanic Confederation, without the con- 





sent of the latter? Martial law has been pro- 
claimed in Schleswig, and every means are em- 
»loyed to for.ify the position of the Danish army. 
qn a proclamation dated the 29th of July, the Lieu- 
tenancy of Schleswig-Holstein asserts that the army 
is only repulsed, but not conquered. The position 
lost can be regained —the paintul losses sustained can 
be repaired. The army is animated with its usual 
courage, and awaits with firmness the opportunity of 
renewing the struggle. Nothing is yet lost, and the 
country hopes that every one will do his duty, A 
Danish journal states that a small English steamer, 


hagen on Saturday night with 1200 prisoners on 

board. The same journal states that a large Russian 

steamer arrived on the 30th ult., with several small 

vessels, having on board 560 wounded. 

| The anticipated crisis or schism has taken place at 
Frankfort. It was decided at the Cabinet Council 
| held at Sans Souci on Saturday that the Prussian 





plenipotentiary at Frankfort should forthwith be re- 

called, This resolution was announced to the 
| Princely College, on Tuesday, and approved of by 
| the plenipotentiaries of Governments, who will, of 
course, order their agents at Frankfort to retire forth- 
with, Lieut.-General Peucker will, it is said, remain 
at Frankfort, but merely as member of the central 
mijitary commission, Notwithstanding this, expec- 
tations are held out to Denmark that the ratifications 
of the confederation will be obtained in a fortnight. 


accompanied by two schooners, arrived at Copen- | 


caver. 
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There is nothing so revolutionary. because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 

its creation in its eternal progress.—Dk, ARNOLD, . 


. 


POSITION OF PARTIES, 


As the Irish Franchise Bill is accounted the mea- 
sure of the session, it becomes interesting and useful 
to note the position of political parties in the de- 
bate; and although that was not very clearly or 
absolutely defined, there were some suggestive 
indications, You remember that the pith and gist 
of the measure was, to extend the £8 occu 
franchise of boroughs to the counties of Ireland} 
the county franchise having been almost exter- 
minated by the joint operation of famine, emigra- 
tion, ejectments, and ruin. Mayo has just shown, 
at the recent election, that it not retain one 
voter in a thousand of the population. The mea- 
sure, therefore, was devised to restore to Ireland 
the faculty of electing representatives. The Peers 
raised the amount from £8 to £15; also abolishing 
the enactment that an entry in the registration 
should remain good until it should be challenged, and 
so requiring the elector to make his claim at every 
new revision of the register. ‘These “amendments *? 
came down to the Commons for consideration, and 
it fell to the leader, Lord John Russell, to declare 
what he wov'd do. ‘This is the point at which the 
political parties that still retain some trace of active 
vitality are to be noted. 

Lord John Russell is not only the accredited, 
but he is the boasted head of the Whig party—the 
archetype of their sagacity and capacity. He de- 
scribed the constitution under which he supposes 
himself to act, and repudiated one which he sup- 
posed Mr. Bright to aim at :— 


Let them suppose the honourable gentleman to have 
his will with respect to the reform of the present 
of Parliament; that he gave what was called, he believed, 
the household suffrage, which, in facet, more nearly ap- 
proached what was called universal suffrage, for it went 
tar beyond what was understood as househuld suffrage in 
former days—and that he had an elective assembly elec 
under that law; and suppose the Minister were to say at 
the beginning of the session to that popular assembly, 
‘* Here is a great measure I propose to you—it must be 
carried in its integrity—from it you must not depart; ” 
and suppose, according to the existing state of things, 
that the House of Lords were not to modify that mea- 
sure, but to reject it altogether—the honourable gentle- 
man must hate something in reserve—he must have 
some resource—and it was, evident he meant that the 
will of that popular assembly was to prevail, and that 
there was to be no discussion, no modification, no tam- 
pering of moderate views, no elaborate or learned dis- 
cussion, no reference to history, no regard for pre- 
cedent, which might in any way alter the views of that 
imaginary Minister who was to go down to that Howe 
and say, ‘“‘ Such is my will, and it must not be changed. ’ 
{Lord John then proceeded as follows:—] ‘* Without 
discussing the merits of our cons‘itution, or any other, 
at the present moment, it is quite plain that what the 
honourable member really proposes is an absolute demo- 
cratic assembly, which shall have no barrier to its will— 
which shall meet with no opposition to its decrees, and 
before which all the estates and constituted powers of 
the country must bow, It may be that such a change is 
desirable; all Ll can say is, that I am not one of the per- 
sons who desire it, All I can say is that I think, with 
all its inconveniences—with its very long delays—with 
frequent rejection of measures that after some vears 
everyone admits to be useful—with lengthened discug- 
sions—with the many impediments to legislation which 
arise in this country—with all these counteracting in- 
fluences, yet the sum of good obtained under our consti- 
tution is so great, our institutions are in themselves so 
| valuable, and their fruits #0 precious compared with 
those which (with perhaps one or two exceptions) his- 
tory, either ancient or modern, shows to have been pro- 
duced by any other form of government—by avy other con- 
stitution devised by the wisdom of man—that for my own 
part I am not willing to change the constitution of this 
country for any other that the honourable member may 
recommend.” 


With this constitution Lord John proceeds to 
carry all his measures by a spirit of “ compromise” 
—the word is his own; and he evidently thinks that 
any other method would lead to a break up of this 
superhumanly wise constitution. He thinks a Mi- 
nister is to have no peremptory conviction; he re- 
gards one class as set to balance the other; he 
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directly refuses to give to the people. It is 
a system of counteractions and compromises, and 
such it must remain. He is content. He knows 
nothing beyond. He holds it the acme of states- 
manship to treat the United as street pos- 
ture-masters treat the donkey, balanced on a ladder 
resting on the posture-master’s nose; and the per- 
fection of the art is, to keep up a etual oscilla- 
tion which shall amount to standing still. Such is 
Lord John’s view of national om Now we 
do not ascribe his diated “ finality” to any 
malignant intention. he does not move on vo- 
luntarily or steadily, it is not for want of good in- 
tentions, but for want of seeing his way. He has 
not clear foresight nor inventive faculty, and there- 
fore cannot have either settled purpose or matured 
plan. Hence his avowed practice of rubbing on 
with “ measures from time to time suited to the 
occasion ”—and inspired by “the occasion.” He 
is like a man driving in a fog, who is willing 
enough to get on, if he could only see his way, 
since he dreads the collision of some heavy bodies 
which he hears lumbering in his rear; but he does 
not see his way; so he is y pulling now 
this side, now that, as omnibuses and posts loom 
into sight; now whipping at the rumble behind ; 
now pulling up short at something dark in front— 
perhaps only the shadow of a lamp-post stretching 
across the mist; never still, scarcely moving, teas- 
ing the bewildered and jaded horse; and only tug- 
ging more lustily at the inconsistent rein as the con- 
flicting frights grow upon his own benighted soul. 
Now, Lord John is the archetypal Whig—the beau 
ideal of the party. He undertook to restore the 
county franchise of Ireland; baulked by the great 
House of Lords suddenly trotting out upon his 
befogged vision, he pulls up, and is content to add 
170,000 electors to the constituency of Ireland, 
with its population of seven millions. And he 
thinks that perhaps they may stop there; or per- 
haps go on; he does not know which! That is 
the position of the Whig leader on the measure of 
the session. 

The position of the Tories is not quite so well 
marked; but Mr. Disraeli is seen upholding the 
decision of the Lords, which virtually denies a 
restoration of the Irish constituency. Mr. Disraeli 
would rather wait till a constituency should “ grow” 
there; which is as much as to say that he would 
have it grow less until it disappear, leaving his 
party to vouchsafe government and legislation in 
the paternal sense. This is mere Toryism or Ab- 
solutism modernized and minced, to suit the polite 
language of the times. 


The position of the Radical party, enfeebled as 
that is in purpose and organization, is indicated by 
Mr. Bright at the close of his speech, in a manner 
which suggests hopes of reviving freedom and 
strength :— 

“If the noble lord would take up, cxe by one, the 
great questions relating to Ireland, and settle them 
wisely and gently, he would do much to assuage her 
feelings against us, and he would have ample time in 
succeeding sessions to adjust those questions of a social 
character and ecclesiastical description which must come 
on before long for the noble lord, or some one who suc- 
ceeded him, to settle. If the noble lord felt that he must 
take this £12 franchise, they must do the best they could 
under the unfortunate dilemma into which the noble lord 
had allowed them to be brought; but if the noble lord 
said he took this £12 on the same terms as he intended 
the £8—as a settlement of the Irish franchise—then he 
(Mr. Bright) hoped that in a session or two the noble 
lord would find a vast number of those who now sup- 
ported him would be disposed to go further, and restore 
this bill to what it was when it passed that House.” 


We pardon the wildly lingering fondness implied 
in the “if” for the growing purpose implied in the 
warning. Surely we have seen all that Lord John 
can do: his days are numbered. Stanley is set 
down for his turn of office, and the Radical party 
is no longer terrified at that necessity of constitu- 
tional routine. At last the Radicals are beginning 
to look beyond the unavoidable Stanley inter- 
regnum, and are shaking themselves free from their 
humble position as a body of serving-men to Lord 
John, who follow him but do not share the 
honours of his campaign; they are looking out 
for the means to fortify his real successor. For 
the Stanley regime, going upon the past, can- 
not live long. 

Meanwhile the People is quiescent; the Charter 
is shelved ; thoughts are turned on Social Reform ; 
the mass of the nation is awaiting the development 
of a policy and the advance of leaders. Those will 
be acce as leaders who can offer a policy con- 
structed out of existing elements, and not out of 
the past. If the Radicals can strike out a pro- 
gramme beyond the worn out gossip of ‘‘ Reform,” 





they may take an early possession of power. It is 
for themselves to say whether they are still unable 
to do better than stand behind the chairs of the 
well-born Whigs. 





THE MARLBOROUGH HOUSE AFFAIR. 


ConsipeRinG how much of a laggard Lord John 
Russell has always been about doing anything for 
the people, it is marvellous to see the alacrity with 
which he despatches any piece of Court business. 
Compare his shameful procrastination of the Jew 
Bill with his promptitude in. obtaining £12,000 
a-year for the Duke of Cambridge; his delaying 
that measure of Parliamentary Reform which he 
knows to be inevitable with his preposterous anti- 
cipation of the future wants of the Prince of Wales, 
by asking the House of Commons to vote that 

arlborough House shall become the residence of 
the young Prince in 1859. People wonder in what 
quarter this notion of voting Marlborough House 
to the Prince of Wales first originated. The annals 
of Whiggery might furnish an answer. With all 
their pretensions to economy and retrenchment, 
the Whigs of the last century were the foremost in 
voting away the public money in the most lavish 
manner to supply the wants a the Prince of Wales 
of that day, and we fear that the same wretched 
propensity to worship the rising sun would explain 
the conduct of many an austere Cato in 1850. 

Looking backward, nine years are but a short 

riod. Forward, they seem an age. Can any 
one foretell what manner of man the Prince of 
Wales will be nine years hence—nay, who will 
enjoy that title. By the time he was eighteen the 
last Prince of Wales had begun to lead a very dis- 
orderly life. But we are not much alarmed on 
that score. There is little danger of Prince Ed- 
ward’s ever coming to Parliament, as his grand- 
uncle did at one time, for the small sum of 
£700,000 to clear off certain debts which he had 
contracted, in spite of his very liberal income of 
£50,000 per annum. Only think of an item of 
that kind being proposed among the miscellaneous 
votes for 1859. What would Joseph Hume say? 
Advisers of princes in that day will know better 
than to risk such a proposal; indeed, we imagine 
that princes will know better than to need it— 
such has been the progress of education since 
George the Fourth was King. Only fancy what 
a speech John Bright would make on such a topic, 
or Colonel Sibthorp, especially if the Whigs should 
happen to be in office! 


ASSASSINS GREAT AND SMALL. 


Cant is the profession of a sentiment, not for the 
sake of the truth in it, but for the sake of the credit 
which it enjoys ; and, therefore, cant may as easily 
pass current on true principles as on false; but it 
has this fatal tendency—always to deviate into 
absurdity. In our day cant is peculiarly busy 
with conclusions of common sense and common 
humanity ; and we must distinguish between the 
sentence of conscience and that of cant, even on 
the same point, or we run the risk of lending our- 
selves, not to follow out the dictates of virtue, but 
those of vice disguising its tongue in the language 
of its adversary. Conscience condemns the knife 
of the assassin: do you not know that cant does 
the same? Yet the hired assassin may not be 
worse than others whom we applaud. Do not let 
us be frightened with words. 

The assassin reappears in Italy. We often say 
that Italy is the land of the assassin; but have 
not we our domestic poisonings? Does the motive 
of sensuality or unnatural lucre, which assassinates 
the husband or the child, make that crime more 
tolerable, less ignominious to the community, than 
the knife which executes “the wild justice of re- 
venge ” under the systematic injustice of corrup- 
tions, or which makes tyranny know the only form 
of responsibility that can reach it? An assassin 
has just been seized at Rome, flagrante delicto; he 
is said to have disclosed a vast conspiracy ; and the 
English mind is horrified. And itis horrible. But 
why do we denounce this horror, and leave other 
horrors in peace, in authority, in so-called “sacred” 
immunity? Let us not shrink in coward bigotry, 
and condemn the one wretch while his true creators 
escape. 

What is the state of things in which we note this 
hideous event? ‘Truly the accredited and autho- 
rized state of things is more hideous. 

The crime has appeared in Rome. That ancient 
city was the centre of a movement in which the 
Italians, following the example of France, were 
trying to recover Italy for its own sons. They 





have been put down by the once reforming P 
allied to despotic and perjured Naples, to the hated 
alien Austria, and aided by the Republican France, 
Rome has been betrayed, bombarded, crushed ; the 
official accounts declare that there are not ten 
thousand political prisoners in the gaols, but only 
eight thousand and some odd hundreds ; confisea. 
tion of goods has begun; and decorous statesmen 
of Europe view these things with polite sufferance, 
One man raises his hand treacherously against a 
suspected agent of these horrors, and England is 
horrified. 

Thrice, in 1812, 1820, and 1848, England has, by 
innuendo, instigated Sicily to rebel, has affected to 
aid her, and has left her to her fate against the 
organized power of the Neapolitan throne. The 
assassin makes a wild attempt to interpose the 
check of terror, and England shudders. 


Is this virtue, or is it nonsensical inconsistency ? 
Do not say you abhor the dishonesty of the as- 
sassin, for then you must recall your friendly 
Ambassador from perjured Naples; nor cruelty, 
for then you must chastise all the established 
governments of Italy. You suffer these things 
in the bulk; why be aghast at seeing their counter. 
part in detail ? 

Look at the question in a more purely political 
view. The royal classes of Europe, however they 
may bicker among themselves, know that upon the 
whole they must stand or fall together. 
formed a “ Holy Alliance” to maintaina fat helpless 
member of their body against the nations; they 
bought up a Napoleon with offers of legitimate 
alliances. If a people rebels, the combined royal 
classes can always join forces, and turn upon the 
revolted people a united army gathered from many 
dominions. The “ peaceful * advocate of pro- 
gress no doubt says to the oppressed peoples— 
“* Suffer patiently for a while ; endure Sant’ Angelo 
and Spielberg with fortitude: reason will advance 
until even Emperors and gaolers are convinced,” 
When ? In fact, the royal classes, perfectly hedged 
in by attendants who take their colour from them- 
selves, and so far as they can see successful in their 
policy, know no reason for change: they are con- 
verted already from the natural instincts to the feel- 
ingsand maxims of established royalty. ‘Their states- 
men, who lead their councils, are likewise convinced 
that the actual régime should last. Their armies 
are paid to uphold that conviction, and the soldiers 
associate the idea of dynastic overturn with mili- 
tary disbanding—pauperism of soldiery. There is 
no hope for conversion to “ progress” in such 
quarters, unless it be such slow progress as that 
which accumulated the Delta of the Nile. But 
human action has not the patience to spend itself 
on the produce of ages unborn, unconceived even 
in the womb of time. ‘These armies are too much 
for any one people: the surrounding is complete: 
there is no appeal. It is under these circum- 
stances that the assassin cuts through the circling 
band, and, with his blood-stained knife and des- 
perate immunity, carrics to the tyrant the one in- 
extinguishable form of administrative responsibility. 


It is shocking; but see what Legitimate violence 
has done in the last two years. See how Hungary 
is placed. Russia and Austria combine to bring 
upon that land an army drawn from territories 
— to ten Hungaries; the valiant people is over- 
whelmed by organized arms ; their old constitution 
is shattered to pieces; Hungarians aredriven abroad, 
shot without trial; their patriots are bought with 
gold; women are violated, children are massacred, 
and vanquished ladies are publicly flogged by unpu- 
nished officers, Hungary has no escape. Mean- 
while the sole power that makes imperial Russia 
quail, that daunts the Czar, turns him in his path, 
and carries the impulse of doubt to his soul, is 
that same odious knife of the assassin. It is the 
sole appeal of the hopelessly oppressed. 

Legitimacy dominant drives democracy into con- 
spiracy: the organized military system of the royal 
class throughout Europe, which can surround every 
insurgent nation, finds its correlative in the insti- 
tution of the stiletto. When the royal directors of 
this multitudinous assassination seek our shores, we 
salute them with the echo of their own wholesale 
weapon, the many-slaying cannon; and, while we 
do that, we perpetrate a piece of cowardly cant m 
hysterical abominations of that one weapon which 
can alone cope with the gigantic armoury of des- 
potism. 

If we would denounce and brand the assassin, 
we must earn the right and the power to do so by 
denouncing and branding the organized Absolutism 
that calls him into being. 
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THE TRUCK SYSTEM. 


ntion was drawn last week to the system 
cae wages by truck, ina letter for our “ Open 
Council” from Mr. George Dawson, who has also, 
at a recent py meeting in the iron and coal 
district, stood up manfully in defence of the work- 
ing|classes from the injustice sustained by them 
through constant violations of the law which pro- 
ibi t system. 
m eioeed by Mr. Dawson, and the autho- 
rities which he quotes, that the goods supplied by 
employers, sometimes in part and sometimes In 
full payment of wages, are deficient in quantity, 
inferior in quality, and superior alone in price. 
Reckonings between master and man are deferred 
for weeks, during which time no money can be 
obtained by the latter, but goods from the “ tommy 
shops,” as they are called, to the full amount due 
to him; care of course being taken that he does not 
exceed it. Wives are forced to rise at midnight to 
be ready with their notes at the opening of the 
shop, which only occurs on fixed days ; or, after 
wasting whole afternoons in waiting for their notes, 
they must sit up all night in order to secure an 
early turnin the morning. After all this exertion, 
the food procured by them is always dearer than it 
is elsewhere, and sometimes, in the case of butcher’s 
meat, perfectly unfit for human consumption. 

Evasions of the law by the masters, either in 
dismissal of recusant workmen, or in payment of 
wages with checks on a distant bank, appear to be 
prevalent, especially whenever it is attempted to 
put the law in force. It would seem from this that 
the existing statute is inadequate to meet the evil, 
at any rate without the appointment of inspectors, 
who should see that its provisions be rigidly en- 
forced. 

Mr. Dawson says that it may be matter of dis- 
cussion as to “ how far the truck system is essen- 
tially wrong,” and it must be admitted that, if 
fairly administered, it possesses advantages which, 
in the minds of some persons, may amount toa 
recommendation. The want of shops in remote 
districts is supplied by it, a superior article may 
be furnished at a less cost, habits of economy may 
be encouraged among the workmen, and many col- 
lateral advantages in the way of medical attend- 
ance, education, allowance in sickness, &c., be 
secured to them where the employers are benevo- 


against a polled majority of public opinion; for it was 
known beforehand, from the composition of the com- 
mission, that it would report in favour of discontinuing 
the suspension. Can you imagine a more farcical mess ! 
In the meantime, vast numbers have been put to incon- 
venience and loss; Sunday work has been immensely 
increased by the temporary measure; and the progress 
of improvement in the Post-office has been arrested. 


CRUELTY LEGAL. 


“CRUELTY” is well known to have burlesqued defini- 
tion in the matrimonial courts ; but, perhaps, the new 
dictum of the House of Lords outdoes all previous 
monstrosities. A case came before that high court of 
Parliament on appeal from the Scotch courts, in which 
the main facts are not disputed. In 1843, a Mr. Paterson 
borrowed a sum of money from a Mr. Russell and 
married his daughter. It appears that he never pro- 
fessed affection for the lady; even before marriage he 
conceived some personal aversion from her ; soon after 
marriage he came to the conclusion that it would be 
necessary for them to sleep apart; about six weeks 
after marriage he carried out that conclusion, the gentle- 
man still being practically as little of a husband as he 
was before marriage; he ascribes this to his uncon- 
querable depression of spirits; he does not deny these 
allegations, nor the fact that his wife is irretrievably 
unhappy; he only complains that she has misconstrued 
or exaggerated her statements that she is deprived of 
money, of society, of the solace even of her relatives, 
whom he confessedly desired not'to visit his house. 
Conjecture is baffled to define the cause of this rooted 
aversion in the teeth of which Mr. Paterson entered into 
marriage. It might be some morbid delusion; or some 
perverse, but inost unmanly, resentment under a sense 
of pecuniary obligation; or some preposterous fastidi- 
ousness; but it might be something else. The motive 
of the lady’s father in permitting such a match is equally 
obscure. The one thing patent and indubitable is the 
wretchedness of the lady. She prays a divorce A mensA 
et thoro, on the score of cruelty: Lord Brougham pro- 
nounces the judgment of the House of Lords that her 
treatment is not cruel! 

On the face of the tale the lady has been sold; she is 
doomed to perpetual celibacy, and bound to reside with 
a husband who treats her as an alien and an enemy. 

The Lords affirm that it is reasonable, just, and lawful 
that she should remain in that state—in that cruel, ini- 
quitous, and indecent bondage ! 








lent and conscientious. On the other hand, to 
unjust and covetous masters the system affords 
means of enrichment at the expense of their men, 


which are incompatible at once with the welfare of | 


the latter, and with all fair and equitable conditions 
of employment. ‘These means we have already in- 
dicated, and we may add that much injury is in- 
flicted by the fraudulent use of the system upon 
such masters as do not use it, or, if they do so, 
use it faily ; as also by the system altogether upon 
the independent shopkeeper, through the partial 
or entire withdrawal of his custom. 


On these grounds we do not hesitate to pro- | 


nounce the truck system, under the present state 
of society, productive of evils which call upon the 
Legislature or executive to insist on its abrogation. 
In associated communities it is found not only 
practicable but advantageous to dispense, from the 
common store, articles required by the members, 
im proportion to their contribution by labour to 
the common wealth; and to this equitable and 
organized distribution the truck system may be 
said to bear a rude and incomplete resemblance. 
As associative arrangements between capitalists 
and workmen gain ground, this resemblance may 
grow into identity; but, meanwhile, the system 
must be denounced as bearing with baneful and 
iniquitous force upon the industrious and defence- 
less classes ; and as such it must, whether by enact- 
ing new statutes, or by more rigidly enforcing the 
present one, unflinchingly be put down. 





THE POST-OFFICE ABSURDITY. 
MINISTERS agreed to Lord Ashley’s resolution for stop- 
ping Sunday labour at the Post-office, under the belief 
that there would be a burst of public indignation: there 
has been no such spontaneous burst of public indigna- 
tion; so far as the ostensible manifestations go, the 
balance of expressed opinion is in favour of the stoppage. 
Yet we share the official belief that the public is not in 
favour of the plan. Why, then, give the assent imputed 
to silence ? Mainly for three reasons: the public is idle ; 
it resents the being called upon to take trouble, merely 
48 a means of saving a little firmness or responsibility to 
Lord John Russell ; it believes that Ministers will not 
maintain the suspension. And that belief is right. Al- 
though Ministers assented to the suspension against a 
known majority in Parliament, they will now abrogate it 





SOCIAL REFORM. 
EPISTOLZ OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 
To A— A, 
August 1, 1850. 

ExceLLent Frirenp,—The matters which have 
been in discussion between us so often have grown 
to be subjects of earnest public discussion. Party 
opponents cannot differ more widely or more ear- 
nestly than you and I have on some points that 
most concern us human beings living in that police- 
controlled, haphazard anarchy which is called 
“society” ; but the vehemence of our dissent has 
only served to try the strength of the grasp which 
kept us undivided; and in coming to know each 
| other’s thoughts more thoroughly, we have learned 

that in principle, in spirit, in substance, we agreed, 

and hadagreed all along, differing chiefly as to modes. 
| Had we been dismayed and turned off by the first 
| aspect of what seemed utter difference between us, 
| what misery might we have endured, and have in- 
flicted on others. But we both had faith in truth 
| and in affection, faith more deep than our convic- 
| tion in any opinion; and the thorough understand- 
| ing which enabled us to bring our varying opinions 
| under a common term, our individual convictions 
under a broader belief, justified our faith. In 
extending our controversy to the public, I still 
address myself to you with whom this correspond- 
ence originated, because it is already consecrated 
by affection and faith. 

You reproached me with hostility to the received 
order of society; and I appealed to the misery we 
see around us- You shrank from my openness on 
the subject of religion, saying that if I did not 
share the belief generally professed I ought to re- 
serve ny dissent; and r replied that it is this 
flinching, this tampering with the truth, which has 
clogged religion with falsehood, has made it the 
“ persuader of evil,” not the guide and sustainer, 
but the deluder and tyrant of society :— 

“* Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans.” 


In every question of political or social advancement, 
you find the great bar to be some religious dogma 
or the interest of some religious incorporation. 
You must then grapple with that difficulty; you 





ou. Nor is dogma confined to religion: it lays 
Xs leaden weight on politics and on social ques- 
tions. 

We are, in fact, forbidden to speak of religi 
itself, but must only discuss some one aan 
numberless forms which all severally and yet ex- 
clusively profess to be “the truth”—innumerable 
incompatible “truths,” sustaining an endless con- 
flict, and mutually exposing their own falsehood, 
while the victims in the war are human beings. 
Authority strives to avert us from handling the 
machinery of priesthood, lest the vocation be - 
seded ; Decorum tries to frighten us from meddli 
with morals ; Ridicule warns us off political dogma : 
all instigated by a pusillanimous fear that we might 
introduce disorder in lieu of the makeshift 
that now rules. As if Nature, being free, did 
not irresistibly tend to order. Even the freest re- 
ligion will demand its formula, and society will 
always elect its priesthood. 

It is not to destroy the and sacred in- 
fluences of Religion and Order that we ask for a 
bolder but not irreverent handling: it is to set 
those influences free, that they may work more 
powerfully. 

We cannot have arrived at even a proximate 
conception of religious truth, while all mankind is 
refuting each section, and is making the contro- 
versy the pretext for hateful passions. It is not 
the true influence of Religion that converts soci 
into an universal Cain. It cannot be Order that 
sets man against man, master against workman, 
workman against workman, producer against con- 
sumer, husband against wife, parent against child, 
class against class, People against Government, and 
Government against People. That is not Order, 
but rebellion ; and if it does not hold the allegi- 
ance of society it is because the warrant is not 
authentic. 

What is the actual condition of us English 
people at this moment, what has it been any time 
within the recollection of those who now live to 
note it? Religion is a word of fear and discord; 
discord somewhat mitigated by indifferency, in- 
somuch that as a motive of conduct, social or poli- 
tical, Religion is, with the many, deadened. The 
industry of our country, pushed to its highest 
known condition of activity and skill, leaves the 
labourer poor ; often barely able to keep body and 
soul together; sometimes sojourning for ever on 
the borders of starvation. To belong to the 
‘industrious classes” is to be poor! Immense 
multiplication of the forms of industry, but too 
little food, raiment, or lodging for the workers. 
Is that sense? “ Property” zealously guarded, 
yet fearing the gradual acquisition of knowledge 
and power by the working classes. Land too 
narrow for the population on it, yet shut against 
the direct and ample exercise of labour by com- 
plicated tenures. Capital vastly augmenting the 
wealth of the few, but ever attended by its coequal 
shadow ay ves agg f and ever helping to render 
the poor poorer, by setting labourer to compete 
with labourer in the retrograde race to abate the 
returns of labour. Taxation planned to press upon 
the poor and spare the rich—to avoid produce but 
squeeze the producer, and more than doubled in 
its burden by a deliberate plan for immortalizing 
the fatal mistakes of our forefathers, so that we 
may go on paying their National Debt to the end 
of time. The poor multiplied and bared by our 
laws, and then confounded with vy; ts and 
wrongdoers in a niggard “ charity” with a penal 
form. Ignorance told to await its enlightenment 
until religious discord shall have agreed upon a 
common doctrine. Ceaseless agitation in the whole 
mass of the people, who see among them natural 
resources wasted, wealth frustrated, knowledge 
shut up among the few, power weakened by con- 
finement to the few ; ceaseless agitation to redress 
these gratuitous wrongs. Such is our actual civili- 
zation, our “ Order”’’ as it is. 

I say we must talk openly, plainly, and directly 
of these things. The love of God oes not forbid 
me to ask what it is that is at the bottom of this 
religious discord which has at its two ends des- 
potic bigotry and anarch infidelity. Public faith 
teaches me to ask whether it is honest to defraud 
my children to pay for the follies of my fathers— 
especially whether any of us, who are all children, 
profit by robbing ourselves in the ar ge of Peter 
to pay ourselves in the capacity of Paul, for the 
bee | ——_ in the wars of the ancestral Peters 
and Pauls? No superstitious notion of “ property” 
can make me line that it is good to cramp 








must speak openly, or the truth will for ever elude 


roduction, defraud the producer, and starve the 
bourer. Every omnibus proprietor will tell you 
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that it never pays to starve your horse: how then 
your labourer ? i 
I say that in these chronic disorders and their 
nature we must seek the idea of the remedies ; and 
therefore is it that in these letters I propose that we 
should diseuss, without stinted language, the prin- 


ciples on which we are to seek for progressive im- | 


provement. The series will include the following 
topics :— 
Me igion, its discords and its unity. 
, its slavery, its emancipation, and culture. 
Labour, its maimed productiveness, its freedom 
and protection. q 
Capital, its tyranny and bankruptcy, its use and 


a. 
‘axation, its equalized incidence and diminution. 
Poverty, its rights and support. 

Ignorance and crime, their provocatives and 
counteractives. 

Carlyle, the eloquent, the prophet of our day, 
ealls out for a “ government,” “ a king ;” to attain 
any such blessing I say we must know what dis- 

er it is that ails and. frustrates so much of our 
energies ; and to know, we must discuss our ills 
without disguise or equivocation, but with all our 
faculties and all our hearts. The cant of intellec- 
tualism has made men think it wise to leave their 
hearts behind when they approach these subjects ; 
hence those galvanic antics that dismay and per- 
plex the poor “ march of intellect,” such homicide 
goblins as Malthus, who bids surplus man “ be- 
gone” from the feast of Nature, and Marcus, who 
would make a pleasure-ground of the cemetery for 
surplus babies; as Newcastle, disposing of ‘* his 
own,” and Hudson, idol of the market. I say 
the poor need not be so poor, nor “ poor” at 
all in any evil sense; nor needs society endure 
its miseries: if we are miserable, if the poor 
continue to suffer, it is because we are delibe- 
rately left to our evils by those who under- 
take to govern and legislate, but lack either the 
understanding, the courage, the honesty, or the 
heart, to make the effort in good faith. Sin- 
cerity is the panacea for that corrupted supine- 
ness ; and I know not why the many should not 
speak to each other—for however many they are 
still men and women—with as great sincerity as you 
and I in these matters of human concernment. 
Lend me, then, the help of your sanction while I 
essay to move in this behalf. 

Tuornton Hunt. 





" * 
pen Council. 
[IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIOMS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE POR NONB.} 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath muct 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILToN. 


SUNDAY, AND THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 
Exeter, July, 1850, 
Srr,—Your ‘Open Council” is certainly a very 
laudable feature in the economy of your Leader; and 
I, who scarcely hold one theological or political 
opinion in common with you and it,—in literary 
matters we may, however, often be allies,—I, at least, 


tiality in giving a hearing to your most decided 
opponents. Nevertheless, allow me to suggest, that 
such a singularly imaginative writer as Mr. Henry 
Melville (for whom I wish to express all possible re- 
spect) is not precisely calculated to bring this depart- 
ment of your journal into the highest credit with the 
publi¢e generally. What can this worthy gentleman 
mean by his astronomical aberrations? or, rather, 
what can he persuade himself that he means?—But 
it is not with him I would deal; rather with your 
valourous lady correspondent, Miss, or Mrs. Clara 


Walbey, as the case may be,—who is ready to chal- | 
lenge, and contend, and prove,—what will she not | 


| Sabbath; and, consequently, that letters should be 
| delivered on Sundays ! 

| J do not see that this would precisely follow, even 
| if there were no Christian Sabbath ; unless men have 
| arrived at the conclusion generally, that the human 
| race no longer needs the rest of one day out of seven. 
| Such, I presume, is this lady’s opinion; for she en- 
quires, why a man should not ‘earn his dinner’’ on 
| a Sunday as well as on any other day by ‘‘any use- 
ful occupation.”—Now, J am prepared to aver and 
contend, in my turn, that if there were no such thing 
as a Revelation, or even as Religion extant, the human 
race would still require periodical intervals of rest 
from labour: and I think the experience of ages en- 


| titles me to assume that one day out of seven is a 


reasonable average, and may very fitly be set apart 
for this purpose of rest from the ordinary occupations 
of life ; not to speak of devotion. Now, if it be con- 
ceded, as it probably will be by all reasonable persons, 
that, from this point of view, the Sunday is a most 
useful institution and should be held sacred, it will 
be obvious that all arguments addressed against the 
Church's dogmas on that head will leave the real 
point at issue untouched, and, for any practical 
bearing they can have upon it, may as well be 
plunged at once into the gulf of Acheron, or, let us 
say of Lethe, that we may avoid the imputation of 
bigotry ! 

So far so good. Man needs a Sabbath, needs a 
seventh day of rest, one day out of seven; on it, 
therefore, only works of necessity or charity should 
be discharged :—which last is a wide word, capable 
of no strict or thoroughly self-consistent interpreta- 
tion, for which small men are so apt to call out. 
Truly, their call for self-consistency in their sense 
(not in ‘*Emersons’’) is almost always the mark of 
narrow minds, and of a very limited amount of brain. 

But, now for the particular question, whether or 
no the delivery of letters pertain to these works of 
necessity and charity,—this is, of course, ‘* a moot 
point,”’ and much may be said on both sides, I in- 
cline decidedly to the negative, though not without 
some doubts, or half doubts: for we do hear gf very 
awful miseries which are to result from the stoppage 
of communications,—heart-breaking separations for 
ever, at least in this world, without an opportunity 
for one farewell glance, and a whole heap of kindred 
woes. But, I cannot but ask the question in my own 
mind,—to which neither I, nor any one else as far as 
I know,has yet returned an answer,—‘*Why have we 
heard nothing of such terrible domestic catastrophes 
for so many years past in the modern ‘ Urbs,’ the 
capital of England and the world? Saturday country 
letters have now for a long time been only delivered 
on Monday mornings: and what hearts have been 
broken in consequence? How comes it, at least, that 
we have never heard of such hearts, of any of these 
conjectured horrors ?'’—The truth is, that scarcely a 
complaint has been uttered; and the remembrance 
of this fact goes avery long way to reconcile my 
mind to the endurance of the calamities suspended 
im terrorem over us, if the present experiment be 
finally perpetuated. 

But, again, admitting that evils, great evils even, 
may occasionally arise from the non-delivery of let- 
ters, are there no benefits to set off against these? 
Ay; and very considerable and certain benefits; be- 
nefits which appear to me at least to preponderate 
vastly in the scale? Need these be named? Ask 
the opinion of the merchants of London as a body. 
But you need not ask it, for it has already been ex- 
pressed very definitely; as has also that ot Liverpool 
and Glasgow’s wealthy citizens, As for the sugges- 
tion that the merchant need not open his letters, if 
received, unless he likes, it is not practical: why 
should the honest or the religious man be always 
distanced in the race? he who would spare his clerks, 
and secure a Sabbath, a day of rest, for them and 
himself? It is too plain, I fear, that competition 
will always induce the vast majority of otherwise 
well-meaning men to avail themselves of that power 
which is yielded to and employed by one naturally 
unscrupulous member of their body. The same con- 
sideration will apply to country solicitors, and to 
many another man who receives his letters marked 
** Immediate.” He need not open them; very true; 
but he delays at his peril ; and if he does delay, less 
“squeamish” men will certainly and easily be found 
and employed for the future. Of course, I do not 





men should be prepared to make sacrifices for their 


} 
, | convictions, wherever needful; but I affirm that, if | 
sincerely sympathize with your courage and impar- | 


man requires the rest of one day out of seven, he 
ought to have it, and that he ought further, as far as 
possible, to be placed out of the reach of temptations 
to transgress. 

Even setting aside Christianity, then, I hold it 
essential to the interests of labour, labour of ever 
| degree, that “the Sabbath should be kept holy,”’— 
| that is, that there should be as little work as may be 


is impossible, to lay down any rigorous rule on this 
subject, I believe that the delivery of letters on a 
Sunday, though in individual cases it may be a work 
of charity, almost of necessity, is, on the whole, a 
grievance, involving a vast amount of needless and 


prove?—but, at all events, that there is no Christian | mischievous labour, which can only be put an end to 


aS 


by the stoppage of such delivery. And, therefore 
is I give ps vote with the Puritans, though I am 
Puritan myself. 

To avoid misconception, however, I must add, that, 
being a believer in ReveLation, and in the Hebrew 
Book or Bible as its great exponent, I further belieye 
that the Sabbatic law was given from the begin. 
ning and is perpetual in its obligation; re 
namely, that one day out of seven should be ken 
holy, devoted more especially to rest, religion, and 
innocent recreation. I believe, that this day was to 
be one day out of seven ; but not any one day of the 
week more than another. I believe, that Moses on 
specific grounds was commissioned to appoint the 
Saturday for the Sabbath ; but that this was a'strict] 
Judaic regulation pertaining to the Jewish law, 
believe, and I know, that the Christian Church has 
substituted the Sunday for the Saturday, in comme. 
moration of the Resurrection from the dead of its 
Divine Founder; but the obligation to keep the 
seventh day, every seventh day, that is, one day out 
of every seven, still remains in force, and will do 
so to the end of time. Such is my faith as a Ohrig. 
tian ; but in discussing this question it is unnecessary 
to be dogmatic or anti-dogmatic; or to drag in Ter. 
tullian, Origen, and Jeremy Taylor, as I see the 
Leader does elsewhere in a quotation. Is the seventh 
day of rest to be reserved or not? If it is, the Pog. 
office question is plainly one of detail. Here I leave 
this subject, trusting your readers will have the 
candour to appreciate what has been written; and 
so believe me, Your very humble servant, 

ARCHER GuRNeY, 
Deacon in the English Chureh, 

P.S. As for the newspapers, there may bea Sq. 
turday evening edition for London; but, generally 
speaking, nobody cares for the Postscript in the 
weekly papers. ‘Those who see no other paper look 
for the news of the whole week; those who reada 
daily paper look for novelty of idea and illustration, 
Let John Bull buy or receive his paper on Saturday 
evening, and read it on Sunday morning, if he thinks 
it right and fitting so to do. 
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THE RULING IDEA OF SOCIETY. 
Lerrer III. 
London, July 29, 1850, 

Srr,— When, by the discovery that the formation 
of our character, and convictions, feelings, will, and 
actions, is the result of a natural intelligible process 
of causation, and not, as has hitherto been blindly 
and irrationally imagined (in opposition to con- 
tinually-recurring facts), of some mysterious un- 
caused operation of free agency, the mist which has 
hitherto obscured our mental vision begins to be dis- 
sipated, and we are prepsred gradually to acquire 
the power to look intelligently around us and within 
us to ascertain what manner of beings we really 
are,—then, and not before, we shall be enabled to 
understand how much we have been made to be 
what we are by the natural powers and tendencies 
with which we were born, and which we did not 
make in the least degree, and how much by the ex- 
ternal influences which have acted upon us from our 
birth, and which, also, we had no power to choose or 
to form, until we had previously received it from ex- 
ternal and internal causes beyond our control; and 
then, not as a power of free agency, but merely asa 
capability to think, feel, will, and act, as we are 
enabled and made to do by our previously-acquired 
nature or character and the circumstances of the 
time. 

We shall also be enabled to perceive how much 
we are made to think, feel, will, and act, at every 
period of our lives, by the character which we have 
previously been caused to acquire, and how much y 
the external circumstances of the time; how muc 
our character is continually being modified by cit- 
cumstances; and how much it is capable of being 
modified and reformed by new and rational influ- 
ences and impressions, after having previously been 
misformed by the deranging influences and impres- 
sions of the erroneous instruction and other injurious 
circumstances of the past irrational condition 
society. 

Then, and not before, we shall be enabled fully to 





attempt to vindicate this as any lack of principle: | 


on Sundays: and though I do not profess, indeed it | 


comprehend how fatally injurious in its effects upon 
the development of our natural powers and tenden- 
cies is the false fundamental idea of present and past 
society, and how unjust and injurious are all the 
consequent notions and practices of merit and de- 
| merit, praise and blame, and artificial rewards and 
punishments,—that is to say, of rewards and punish- 
| ments superadded by human ingenuity to the Te 
| wards and punishments of natural good or evil con- 
sequences. 

Then, by tracing effects back to their causes, we 
| shall discover how poor abused and tormented hu- 
| man nature, besides being cramped and distorted b 
the vicious influences which have just been pamed, 
| has been further maltreated and deformed by other 
j causes of evil, and especially by the ignorance 
| created institutions of separate and opposing 1 

terests, and inequalities of education and condition— 
institutions entirely at variance with the dictates 0 
equal justice and universal kindness,—with the pre 
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t “do unto others in all things as ye would have 
to do unto you,’’—and with a really intelligent 
appreciation of the best interests of all; and the 
natural and necessary effects of which institutions, 
upon a being constituted as man is, is to aggravate 
at the evil consequences of the previously named 
circumstances, by creating increased stimuli to an- 
tagonism and contention,—to ill-will, hatred, and 
malice,—to envy and jealousy,—to deception and 
fraud,—to oppression,—to robbery,—(the few de- 
frauding and degrading the many by legalized, un- 
just appropriation and oppression, the many re- 
taliating as far as they are able by the innumerable 
devices of cunning and deception, and of minor arts 
of abstraction forbidden or unforbidden by man’s 
irrational laws)—to murders,—to wars,—and to all 
the vices and atrocities which have hitherto distin- 
ished man as of all animals the most obstinately 
bent upon wag the happiness of his fellows ; 
a result which follows by a natural process of causa- 
tion or invariable sequence from the perversion of 
his admirable constitutional powers and tendencies, 
by the influence of the one fatal false idea and of the 
endless errors of judgment and consequent practice 
which it creates. 

We shall also discover how sexual crime and 
misery, the perversion of the finest affections of 
humanity, and the bitter and heart-crushing disap- 
pointments of the fondest hopes, with all their train 
of insanities, murders, suicides, and lingering or 
more speedy death from physical and mental suffer- 
ings too cruel to consist with life, and which have 
been inflicted more especially upon the weaker and 
gentler half of the human family, have been created 
by the various causes which have thus been pro- 
duced to deteriorate the human character, to produce 
unwilling celibacy, to create mercenary and unloving, 
and, consequently, unholy and degrading marriages, 
and to prevent the dissolving of unions which be- 
come unholy and degrading by the cessation of love 
between the parties united—of love, without which 
marriage is an immorality and a crime. 

But while we thus trace the past and present evils 
and miseries of society to their source, another and a 
delightful task is prepared for us—that of discovering 
the causes of good, and the means of creating and 
wisely combining those causes around all of the 
human race, and thereby securing the highest ex- 
cellence and happiness of all through future ages. 

We shall thus discover that we have only to create 
a state of society from which the false ruling idea and 
all the other causes of evil which have been specified, 
and which have arisen from that false fundamental 
notion, shall be excluded, and which shall compre- 
hend all the opposite causes of good ; and that human 
nature, when placed under the influences of such a 
state of society, will prove to be all, and far more 


than all, that we—irrationalized as we have hitherto | 


been—can conceive of goodness and excellence ; and 
that the attainment of high and enduring happiness, 
“our being’s end and aim,’’ will be to intelligent 
man an easy and a certain achievement. 

And we shall also discover that the transition from 
the present pandemonium condition of society to the 
new paradisaical state of human existence, which is 
man’s destiny, now rapidly approaching—may be 
made to be a simple matter of business, as easy and 
straightforward, when understood, as the construct- 
ing of a new railway, of a model lodging-house, or of 
any other practical scientific combination. 

For the means to form arrangements to place all 
within the most desirable circumstances, and to en- 
able societies to create wealth far beyond the full 
satisfaction of all the reasonable desires of every indi- 
vidual, by occupations so wisely arranged and justly 
apportioned as to be merely healthy and agreeable 
amusements to those engaged in them, exist around 
us in immense profusion, requiring only the know- 
ledge to apply them beneficially ; and they may and 
will be immediately applied, as soon as society shall 
have been enabled to understand these subjects, to 
effect our object in well-regulated order, and with 
great advantage to all. 

I find I shall be obliged to trespass once more upon 
your space to indicate the practical measures by 
which this change is to be accomplished; as the most 
condensed statement that could be made of this part 
of the subject, consistently with sufficient explicit- 
ness, would extend this letter beyond the limits which 
you have rightly prescribed to your correspondents, 

Henry Travis. 


CONSTRAINTS OF COMMUNISM. 
: Aug. 1, 1850: 
Str,—A correspondent of your last week’s paper, 


- Writing in defence of what he calls “ associative 


views,’ meaning, I suppose, the organization of in- 
dustry on the communistic principle, employs him- 
self in combating people who, he says, find fault with 
communism, because ‘‘ the harmony and competence 
likely to result” are supposed to be * so overwhelm- 
ing that a surfeit of enjoyment is dreaded ;”’ and this 
mi he attributes to “a recent work” called 
" rinciples of Political Economy,” which, he says, 

foreshadowed the inanity and monotony which 
must supervene when the spur of animal want was 








conquered and withdrawn.” Your corr dent 
has misunderstood the argument in the “ Political 
Economy.” No such notion is there to be found as 
that “ the sharp pangs of hunger” are necessary to 
prevent life from Can inane and monotonous. So 
far is this from the truth, that the drudgery to which 
hunger, and the fear of hunger, condemn the great 
mass of mankind, is the chief cause which makes 
their lives inane and monotonous. If communism, 
or what is generally called by that name, would make 
life a dull routine, it is not because it would make 
agri omnes ne When the rich are ennuyées | 
it is not because they are ‘‘ above the fear of want,”’ 

it is generally because they are not “ above the fear” | 
of other people’s opinions. They do not cultivate | 
and follow opinions, preferences, or tastes of their 
own, nor live otherwise than in the manner appointed 
by the world for persons of their class. Their lives | 
are inane and monotonous because (in short) they 
are not free, because though able to live as pleases 
themselves, their minds are bent to an external yoke, 
Now, it is this bondage which I am afraid of in the | 
coéperative communities. I fear that the yoke of | 


conformity would be made heavier instead of lighter; | 
that people would be compelled to live as it pleased 
others, not as it pleased themselves; that their lives 
would be placed under rules, the same for all, pre- 
scribed by the majority; and that there would be no 
escape, no independence of action left to any one, 
since all must be members of one or another commu- 
nity. It is this which, as is contended in the “ Poli- 
tical Economy,”” would make life monotonous; not 
freedom from want, which is a good in every sense of 
the word, and which might be ensured to all who are 
born, without obliging them to merge their separate 
as well as their working existence in a community. 
No order of society can be in my estimation desirable 
unless grounded on the maxim, that no man or 
woman is accountable to others for any conduct by | 
which others are not injured or damaged, dD. 





EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 
July 29, 1850. 

Srr,—The letter by H. R., on Extension of the 
Suffrage, has induced me to offer my views on that 
important subject. 

Under the present system of election I do not think 
universal suffrage would act well for the community at 
large ; yet it is injustice to withhold from any man 
an active voice in the state, if a method can be found 
out by which individual influence should not extend 
beyond its own worth. 

At present it is mere fudge to pretend that all 
Members of Parliament are the free choice of their 
constituents. The main facts at an election are 
these:—An aristocrat (either by birth or property) 
of sufficient local importance, chooses either a rela- 
tion or a friend who represents his views. This 
choice may be obliged to go through the outward 
forms of an election, so far as to crouch, fawn, and 
shake hands with electors ; but in reality there is not 
the least sympathy between the objects of each indi- 
vidual elector, and a member thus chosen. The son 


| or friend (of the great man) returned to Parliament 


on this system represents his constituents only so 
long as their views are not at variance with his pa- 
tron; whenever those views differ, it is not necessary 
to state which party must expect to be thrown over. 
Now a perfect Membershould represent the opinions 
and interests of his constituents only ; and to effect 
this object the influence I have named above ought 
to be kept within just bounds. 

To its legitimate rights only is it entitled, and so 
far it must always command attention. In comparison 
only with that relation to other pure influences, 
ought it to affect an election. Beyond that relation, 
such influence being unjust, should be neutralized as 
much as practicable. 

The method I propose is this:—Retain the present 
qualification to those who are entitled to vote under 
that test, and let every one hundred such voters 
choose a nominee to represent them at the next elec- 
tion, Add universal suffrage to the extent of allow- 
ing every two hundred men who do not possess the 
present qualification (and whose claim depends 
only on their birthright as Englishmen) to also choose 
a nominee to represent them at the next election. 
By this means full justice is meted to both wealth 
and poverty. Intellect, property, and labour would 
each participate in their just proportions in the 
government of the country, which is not the case at 
present. 

It would also have the beneficial effect of picking 
out an useful class of men in society (the most ta- 
lented and influential in each district) to form a new 
barrier to injustice between might and right. The 
middle and lower classes of society would soon 
entertain the laudable ambition of taking an active 
instead of a mere passive interest in the welfare 
of the state. The choice of those I have called 
nominees should be by ballot, in order to make 
men who are now deficient in self-respect feel inde- 
pendent. The electors I would have chosen on the 
present system, because it might be expected the po- 
sition of nominees would ensure an independent spirit. 





This system of purification must have the effect 


of sending to Parliament the real instead of the 
nominal representatives of every interest, men who 
would work out virtue and purity in the laws of our 
country. 
I combine universal suffrage with legitimate in- 
fluences, and vote by ballot with bility. 
Your well-wisher, An EnGiisHMAN, 





THE POPULATION QUESTION. 
July 30, 1850. 

Srr,—I find in your report of the meeting of the 
Redemption Society on Baildon-moor the following 
words :— 

“Mr. Joseph Barker exposed the fallacy of the 
Malthusian doctrines, and contended that there would 
be land enough for all the people in the world, even sup- 


| posing the population to double itself every twenty years 


for many thousands of years to come. 

The following calculation, which any of your 
readers can check for himself who is acquainted 
with the rules of arithmetic, is sufficient commen 
on the above h, One le, doubling 





| numbers every twenty years, will in one thousand 


years produce a population of more than eleven hundred 
million million (1100,000,000,000,000), and the pre- 
sent population of the globe would at the same rate 
produce in one, not many, thousand years a popula- 
tion so numerous that there would not be standing room 
on the surface of the earth for one hundred-thousandth 
part of the number. 

If the Mr. Joseph Barkers would learn arithmetic, 
how much cant and nonsense we should be sane 


PULLS AT THE PUBLIC PURSE. 

Srr,—I am a poor man—a very poor man—and 
the son of very poor parents. I never did anything 
to deserve the thanks of my country, and I don’t 
suppose I ever shall. My father and mother (peace 
to their ashes!) were, I believe, equally innocent of 





| any remarkable patriotism, beyond that of adding 


largely to the population, and, therefore, have no 
claim upon the gratitude and affection of the nation. 
In spite of poverty, however, I enjoy excellent 
health—indeed, I never had a day’s illness in my 
life, and I am now upwards of fifty years old, 
think, then, that I must have a fine constitution, and 
the blood which runs in my veins, though unmingled 
with royal refinement, must be as pure as that of the 
proudest prince in the land, As for my moral cha- 
racter, conscience tells me that is spotless, and would 
not fear comparison (if such comparisons were not 
particularly odious) with the character of a royal 
Duke or even of our beloved Sovereign herself. In 
sympathy with my fellow-creatures and in charitable 
intentions towards all mankind I will yield to no 
man,—not the worthy relative of her Majesty whose 
body we have just consigned to the tomb, But, un- 
fortunately, I have never possessed an income of 
£27,000 a-year, and, while his royal highness could 
subscribe large sums to promote objects of charity, 
Necessity, stern tyrant, has forbidden me to offer 
aught but good wishes and naked approbation, 
Silver and gold I had not, or willingly would I have 
lavished them in acts of benevolence, private and 
public. Had Parliament been liberal enough to allow 
me £27,000 or only £12,000 a-year, Iam sure the 
natural philanthropy of my disposition would have 
led me to make as laudable a use of the money as the 
late Duke of Cambridge was known to do, and as the 
present Duke is expected to do. Why, then, Sir, 
should I not petition Lord John Russell, who seems 
so free with the public purse, to exert his Ministerial 
influence with Parliament to grant me a few thou- 
sands per annum in order that I may have the means 
of cultivating that Christian virtue which ‘ covers a 
multitude of sins’’> I assure you I have nothing to 
live on but what I earn in a casual way, so that my 
subsistence is of a very precarious sort. Were I in 
the army I might manage to live on my pay without 
begging from other people, but I always hated the 
idea of a soldier's life, and never had courage to 
become a licensed slaughterman, 

I really wish, Sir, you would favour me with your 
advice on this matter. Do you think it would be 
considered disgraceful or in any way improper for 
me to ask Lord John to ask the House of Commons, 
out of commiseration for my extreme poverty and in 
consideration of my charitable tendencies, to place 
my name on the list among those who receive enor- 
mous sums out of the national exchequer, although 
they have never merited the distinction by doing 
anything for the national benefit? I should like to 
hear what you think of this. 
Iam, yours respectfully, 


Tom Strives. 








PuBLICATION OF New Opinions.—When new truths 
are put forward on their own basis with calm earnest- 
ness, and prevailing errors are not directly assailed 
without a positive necessity for the assault, the pH et vo 
mind remains more open to thé admission and 
of the truth, and a moral influence in their favour is 
gained by prudent forbearance towards ig error ; 
so that when the public mind becomes be Fs 
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Carty ethis week closes his Latter-day Pamphlets 
with a determined onslaught upon Jesuitism. “ By 
way of finish to this offensive and alarming set of 
pam »* he says, “I have still one crowning 
offence and alarm to try if I can give.” But it 
may be doubted whether the attack will be so 
exasperating as some of the forerunners were. It 
ints, indeed, to a wide-spread disease eating to- 
the very heart of our prosperity, the gospel 
of St. ius, “ that to please the Supreme Foun- 
tain your readiest method is to persist in 
believing what your whole soul found to be doubt- 
i r human symbols were 
i mighty’s facts they ) ol 
bolized ; that formulas with or without the facts 

bolized by them were sacred and salutary, and 
Ts isted in could save us when the facts were 

!” There truly lies the Jesuitism, principium 
et fons of more than half our maladies; the patient 
sick and dying vows he is in health, will not call 
in the physician, or calling him will equivocate, 
conceal, declare the pain is in his elbow when it 
burrows at his heart, and die protesting that he 
“never was better in his life.” Considering how 
the beliefs of men have changed, how the universe 
has pictured itself in such different aspects to their 
successive conceptions, how, in the progress of 
human knowledge in its perilous ascent towards a 
final state of absolute conviction and repose, the 
glimpse of to-day has brightened into the belief of 
to-morrow, and, darkening into the doubt of the 
succeeding day, has finally become obscured, and 
exploded as an old woman’s tale—considering this, 
which is a fact no less indubitable than the earth we 
stand on, it may seem strange that men should 
look upon a new belief as criminal, and hate the 
man who endeavours to speak the truth to them. 
And observe, it is only the new belief that is odious. 
Established error is sacred; new truth is hated. 
The Catholic, the Protestant, and the Jew severally 
believe each other’s doctrines to be false; but, 
inasmuch as they are doctrines of “ established 
ehurches,” the believers are respected. The Jew 
applauds his ancestors for having crucified that 
false prophet and reformer, whom the Christian 
believes to be the Son of God. We have learned 
to tolerate the Jew—nay to give him the honours 
of an M.P.—and in a few years may see him Prime 
Minister! But let any philosopher openly avow 
himself no Christian, and see what electors and 
Government would say to him! The Jew, whose 
faith is in open antagonism with Christianity, is 
tolerated because professing an “vstablished” faith— 
the “ religion of his fathers”—but the Spiritualist, 
whose faith is only a development of the best parts 
of Christianity, who reverences the memory of the 
crucified Teacher as much as the Jew scorns it, he 
is regarded with aversion, and his motives all im- 
pugned. The reason? He departs from the re- 
ligion of his fathers; he trusts rather to the voice 
of his own soul than to the voices which spoke to 
him in his nursery. Is there another reason? His 
doctrines would ruin our church, because he might 
gain converts ; whereas the Jew does not desire to 
make proselytes, and could not if he would; the 
Jew, therefore, does not affect our incomes, digni- 
ties, and lawn sleeves! Hence the necessity for 
Jesuitism : those who do not believe must declare 
they do believe; keep up the formulas, and you 
keep up the Church! 


iF 


Flatter and flatter becomes the season drawing 
to its close; even the magazines seem to partake 
of the general flatness, and the London rival of 
Blackwood, which this week ushers into the field 
under the title of the Conservative Magazine, with 
“ Protection” as a banner and Hic optime mane- 
bimus as a motto, could not have chosen a worse 
period for the opening of its campaign. 





The Vernon Gallery has at last a local habitation 
worthy of it. On Thursday Marlborough-house 
8 (we believe that is the correct 

tors to a private view ; and on 
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of the whole collection, which seems much larger. 
Pictures to be rightly enjoyed should never be 
crowded. 

KAY’S SOCIAL CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 


The Social Condition and Education of the People in England 
and Europe ; showing the Results of Primary Schools, and of 
the Division of Landed Property in Foreign Countries. By 
Joseph Kay, Esq., M.A. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 


Ir is difficult to speak without exaggeration of the 
sterling excellence of this book; we cannot name a 
work more comprehensive in scope, more thorough 
in purpose, more definite in aim, more irresistible in 
evidence, more admirable and valuable to all parties 
on the great, far-reaching, and profoundly interesting 
question of our social condition. As a collection of 
facts and opinions it is encyclopzdiacal ; as the ex- 
position of positive views it is masterly. Could it be 
printed in two shilling volumes and cireulated by 
thousands, it would more profoundly affect the present 


system than a whole library of political volumes, 


tracts, and articles. It does not simply detail the 
miseries and anomalies of our social condition, it 
points with irresistible cogency to the only issues 
open to us. The sadness with which its pictures fill 
the mind is not allied to the hopelessness arising from 
the spectacle of evils irremediable; but is consoled 
with the conviction that escape is possible if men 
will but call up their energies. 

The two volumes are severally devoted to the two 
fundamental questions of peasant proprietorship and 
universal education. Apart from the abstract Social 
Science, which includes all political and Social 
questions in its higher synthesis, there are no topics 
so thoroughly radical as these two; they concern the 
material and spiritual existence of mankind—food 
for the body, intelligence for the soul. All reforms 
that strike at the root must have reference to land 
and education. Unhappily for England, it is in these 
two questions that her legislation is most shamelessly 
corrupt—it is in these two respects that her infe- 
riority to Continental Europe is most unequivocal ! 

At this moment some “respectable "’ reader utters 
acontemptuous “pish!” His British pride rises at 
the imputation of inferiority; his own experience 
suggests a flat denial, for, in contemplating society as 
it moves before his eye, while sounding phrases 
about ‘‘ progress of the species,’’ ‘‘ march of civiliza- 
tion,” ‘“‘enlightenment,”’ and so on, vibrate on his 
ear, his vague notions consolidate into a conviction 
that England is in a highly prosperous condition, 
and that every effort must be made to “ preserve 
society.”” Truly the bright side of England is a 
gorgeous sight! Not to mention the real manhood, 
earnestness, and potency of our men, the beauty, 
grace, and lovingness of our noble women, but to 
glance only at our material welfare, our machinery, 
our manufactures, our comfort, our splendour, and 
our rapid progress in all the utilities as in all the 
futilities of life, certainly there is reasonable matter 
for pride. ‘hen our society! We have bishops 
with the finest lawn sleeves and episcopal suavity of 
demeanour, every one of them capable of editing a 
Greek play; an aristocracy with perfect manners, 
many of them taking a real interest in the welfare of 
the people ; a gentry not very far from what gentry 
should be; a clergy much respected, often greatly 
beneficent, and which would be more so if “ the 
Church’’ would suffer it. 


These classes compose 
our * society.” 


(Tradesmen, artizans, and labourers 
—the paltry millions—count of course for nothing !) 
This society is polished, cultivated, luxurious, yet 
refined, having the products of the world at easy call, 
and comparing itself with barbarians, or with 
society at preceding epochs, may well believe in the 
“progress of the species.” Ride in the parks and 
contemplate the equipages : walk through the streets, 
and calculate the stores of wealth and ingenuity dis- 
played in the shops; lounge into a palatial drawing- 
room, and marvel at the sumptuous elegance of its 
furniture; range with your glass round the tiers of 
opera boxes, and glory in the beauty and the luxury 
there revealed; and our civilization will astound 
you: but do not pass from that drawing-room into 


one of the hovels where the poor crowd together like | 


brutes; do not turn from the young duchess, co- 
quetting with her bouquet as she applauds Mario 
warbling despair, to the miserable sister shivering in 
the homeless streets, or to the more miserable sister 
whose unjoyous laugh issues from the flaring gin- 
palace whither she has gone to deaden memories that 
haunt her ; do not, in leaving some princely hall, turn 
into the cottages of the labourers lying beyond the 


lodge gates ; if you should do so uneasy qualms may 
| assail you respecting the perfection of the social state 
_ with which at present you are enamoured. But, aboye 
all, donot read Mr. Kay’s volumes, because if you 
| then those qualms cannot be settled by facile sophisms 
| respecting the necessity of pauperism, or of its bei 
| the dream of enthusiasts to hope to change this order 
| of things; for those volumes prove that this order of 
things can be changed, and the pauperism banished— 
| at the expence, it is true, of some magnificence in our 
| lordly houses, and our merchant princes. It may be 


| better for a nation that a thousand persons should haye 


| fifty pounds per annum than that one person should 


| have fifty thousand; but we cannot have both, To 
| fill up a valley you must lower the mountain, The 
| division of the land into smaller estates would enable 
a peasant proprietary to exist, and would make a 
wealthy nation, but it would destroy the great land- 
| holders, 


Mr. Kay’s picture of England is the less flattering 
| because he constantly compares with it the condition 
of Geymany and France, everywhere pointing out the 
causes of superiority to be, first, the admirable and 
long-continued education given to a// children, and 
| second, the division of land among the peasants, 


‘‘In Germany the same truth stares us in the face, 
Saxony and Bohemia lie side by side. The majority of 
the people of these two countries speak the same A 
guage, profess the same religion, and belong to the same 
race; but the condition of the peasants of the two coun- 
tries is as different as can well be imagined. 

“In Saxony, which I have visited and carefully in- 
spected twice, there is very little pauperism; the 
are well and comfortably clad—ragged or badly patched 
clothes are seldom, I might truly say, never seen; beg- 
gars are hardly ever met with; the houses of the pea- 
santry are remarkably large, high, roomy, convenient, 
substantially built, constantly whitewashed, and order! 
in appearance ; the children are always clean, well-dveqoed, 
and very polite in their manners; there is little or no 
difference between the appearance of the children of the 
poor and of the rich; the land is perhaps better culti- 
vated than in any other part of Europe; and the general 
condition of the peasantry more prosperous than that of 
any other I have seen, except it be that of the peasantry 
of the cantons of Berne, Vaud, and Neuchatel in Switzer- 
land, or of the Rhine Provinces of Prussia. 

“In Bohemia, on the other hand, a totally different 
spectacle presents itself, and one which cannot fail to 
strike any intelligent traveller with astonishment. The 
moment he has crossed the Saxon frontiers the traveller 
finds himself surrounded by crowds of beggars of the 
most miserable appearance, who strongly remind him of 
the sight which meets his eyes in Ireland; while even 
those peasants, who do not beg, are very poorly dressed, 
wear no shoes or stockings, and often appear in rags. 
The cottages are very small and wretched; the villages 
are generally only collections of the most miserable 
wooden cabins of one story in height, and crowded to- 
gether as closely as possible; and the land itself is only 
half cultivated, and presents about the same contrast to 
Saxony as Ireland does to England. 

“‘ But what is the cause of this difference ? It is easily 
explained. In Saxony the people are admirably educated 
by teachers of great erudition and practical good sense, 
who have been for many years past engaged in awaken- 
ing and directing the inte!ligence of the children, and in 
teaching them tothink. In Bohemia, although there are 
plenty of schools, the instruction given in them is much 
inferior to that given in the Saxon schools, and is 
planned so as to make the people good subjects; while 
that of Saxony is planned so as to make the Saxon pea- 
sants intelligent citizens. In Saxony the laud is divided 
among the peasants, the entail laws having been re- 
pealed, so that the peasants feel strongly interested in 
the cultivation of their little properties, and a how 
to make them as productive as possible. In Bohemia 
the land is divided among great nobles, who leave their 
estates in the hands of agents, and carry off all their 
rents to spend them in the distant metropolis of Vienna. 
The peasants of Bohemia, therefore, like the peasants of 
Ireland, feel no interest in the soil or in its proper culti- 
vation, as they derive no benefit from it, and as they are 
deprived of any chance of acquiring land, and of raising 
themselves in the social scale; while those, who can 
think at all, are exasperated by seeing the fruits of their 
labour and of their country spent among strangers at 
Vienna. * * * Germany and Switzerland are pecu- 
liarly instructive and interesting countries to a traveller, 
who visits them in order to study the effects of different 
| political and social institutions on the characters of na- 
| tions. In each country, people of the same race have 
| been exposed to the influence of institutions of the most 
varying character, and in each, as 1 shall show hereafter, 
the different results, invariably and without exception, 
prove that the more liberal the institutions the better will 
be the people ; that the social condition of the people is 
generally the direct and immediate result of its institu- 
| tions, and that it is capable of an amelioration, of which 











| in England we can have no conception ; that the institu- 
| tions, which alone can effect this end, are those whieh 
| teach the people how to raise themselves, and which 
make it possible for the people to raise themselves by 
perseverance and temporary self-denial, and not such 4s 
favour one class more than another, or such as keep one 
class for ever in the leading-strings of another. Inde- 
pendence, perfect independence, unshackled indepen- 
| dence of action, is absolutely necessary to the success 
a improvement of one class as much as to that of the 
other. 
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“This independence cannot exist where a class is un- 
educated, and unable to understand its interests or how 
to make the most of its resources. Ignorance is a greater 
thraldom than oppression ; for oppression does stimu- 
late to opposition ; whereas ignorance cramps and palsies 
efforts by peeeenes the view of the advantages to be 

i by industry. 

pes vy ianens, perhaps, will think that the turbulent 
conduct of the people of the great towns of Germany, 
since the commencement of the year 1848, does not 
speak much for the contentment or character of the 

orer classes of Germany. It may seem strange to 
those who do not know Germany, but to myself the con- 
duct of the people of that country, since the outbreak of 
the different revolutions, is one of the strongest proofs 
of the great intelligence and strong conservative feeling 
of the poorer classes of Germany that could possibly be 
aiduced. My reasons for thinking so are simply these. 
A political change has been effected in Germany, greater 
and more sudden than almost any that history records. 
In the beginning of 1848 there was not even the sem- 
blance of political liberty. There was neither liberty of 
speech, nor liberty of action, nor freedom of the press. 
The people were treated like children. The govern- 
ments did everything for them, and suffered them to take 
no part worth speaking of in the direction of national 
affairs, ‘The will of each sovereign was law in its fullest 
and widest sense. The newspapers were not allowed to 
print any articles of criticism upon any matter of internal 
politics. Every sentence which was destined for the 
press, whether for a book, or for a newspaper, or 
pamphlet, had to be subjected, before it was printed, to 
a censor appointed by government, who cut out every 
thing which he thought ought not to be printed. In the 
Austrian empire not only were the newspapers prevented 
publishing any original articles on internal or external 
politics, but they were also prohibited publishing any 
news about foreign political matters, so that the Aus- 
trian people were kept in the strangest and most com- 
plete state of ignorance about the progress of events in 
foreign countries, as well as of every political event 
which took place in the different provinces of their 
own empire. ‘the Austrian papers contained articles 
of literary criticism, notices of court proceedings, ac- 
counts of the fetes of foreign courts, incidents of travel, 
articles on music; and this was nearly all. Such was 
the depressing influence of this strict censorship that 
even the literary articles were so miserably poor as not 
to be worth reading. Austrian literature had sunk to 
the lowest ebb, for nothing like free thought could ex- 
press itself in print. 

“In Austria, too, no person could move from his 
native town to another without a written order of the 
police. If he attempted to do so without an order he 
was always detected at the entrance of the town, and 
stopped and punished. ‘The native of one town, before 
he could pass the gates of another, had to produce his 
permission, to show it to the police, and to get it entered 
into a book kept on purpose. 

“No foreigner was ever allowed to enter into any 
Austrian town or ci'y until he had shown and delivered 
his passport to the police, told them where he was going 
to lodge, and received a ticket from them. He could not 
leave the town again until he had got his ticket again 
exchanged for his passport. 

“Except in one or two provinces there were no public 
courts of justice in Germany, and no juries. Every 
political and every civil off*nder was examined in closed 
courts, before judges appointed by the central power, 
and convicted and sentenced by the judges, In Austria 
every man was liable to be dragged suddenly from his 
home and family, and confined at the will of the police 
in some distant dungeon, while his poor family was often 
left uncertain whether he was dead or alive, or where he 
was concealed. * * * Js it, then, to be wondered at 
that when this wretched system crumbled away under 
the moral eaithquake of the French Revolution of 1848, 
the German people, wholly inexperienced as they were, 
should have committed extravagances, and that they 
should have shown that they did not know how to use 
the power with which they suddenly found themselves 
invested ? 

“Do Englishmen forget how much bloodshed and civil 
strife it cost us to escape from the trammels of tyranny, 
and to establish a constitutional government. 

‘In two short months the old tyrannies and govern- 
ments of Germany fell to pieces. For several months 
afterwards there was literally no government in the 
greater part of Germany and Austria. The people found 
themselves suddenly without masters, and discovered 
that the reins of government, which they had never 
handled, and which they had never been taught to handle, 
were thrown to them. 

“ The wonder is,—not that riots and bloodshed ensued 
in the great citie s, but that the whole of Germany and 
Austria was not convulsed by a horrible civil war. Iam 
firmly persuaded, that if it had not been for the great in- 
telligence of all ranks of the people, and also for the 
great subdivision of the landed property among the pea- 
sants themselves, we should have witnessed a revolution 
in Germany, much more terrible than any thing of the 
kind that has ever oceurred in Europe; for never before 
did any people emerge so suddenly from such an extreme 
of political thraldom into such an extreme of political 
freedom. Of all proofs of the beneficial effects of educa- 
tion, and of a system of peasant proprietors, | knownone 
more undeniably satisfactory than the conduct of the 
German peasants during these late revolutionary times. 
When my readers consider from whata stale of political 
bondage they suddenty broke loose, and what an absolute 
freedom from restraint they suddenly attained, they will 
surely grant that they exhibited but little of that wild re- 
Yelling in liberty, which usually follows the sudden 
bursting loose from long-endured and galling tyranny, 
aud which might, if history be any guide, have naturally 
been expected.” : 





The English peasant has a hopeless lot; he cannot | 





| peasants, and brought into cultivation. 


| by legislation or by old feudal prejudices. 


rise above his condition; he cannot become a pro- 
prietor ; he must remain a slave; so also the artizan, 
who often earns a large income, squanders it impro- 
vidently because the inducement to prudence is 
absent :— 


“It is possible for the poorest young man in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, to purchase a garden or 
a farm, if he is intelligent, prudent, and self-denying. It 
is asafer and more agreeable investment than that of a 
little shop, which is the only one open to a poor peasant 
in England. It seems to be inherent in man’s nature to 
wish to possess land; and it is certain that there is no 
other inducement, which has half its force in leading the 
poor man to give up present gratification for its sake. 
Few men will defer their marriage, or deny themselves 
the excitement of the tavern, or of the gambling-table, 
for the sake of becoming a shopman ; but millions of pea- 
sants are at this moment on the continent of Europe 
putting off their marriages, abstaining from the use of 
spirits, and from immoral gratifications, working double 
hours, striving with double diligence to please their em- 
ployers, refraining from the strife of politics, and availing 
themselves of every opportunity of saving money, in the 
hope of purchasing a garden or a farm,”’ 


Nay more, the country at large is benefited by this 
division of the land :— 

‘“‘In Saxon Switzerland, the government of Saxony 
possessed a number of barren heath-clad hills, which had 
never been brought into cultivation, and which, by many 
persons, were supposed to be quite unfit for cultiva- 
tion. The government gave notice, a few years ago, 
that it would grant portions of the sides of these hills to 
any peasant, who would cultivate them, on the following 
conditions :— 

‘* For three years no rent was to be paid for it; after- 
wards the cultivator might either purchase the land at a 
certain rate fixed and specified, or he might rent it from 
government at a small annual payment, the amount of 
which was to beara certain fixed proportion to the pro- 
duce obtained from the land. The sheme has succeeded 
admirably. Whole hill-sides have been taken by the 
The moorlands 
nave been drained; the stones have been carried away ; 
the land has been well trenched, and has become very 
valuable. ‘This shows how enterprizing an intelligent 
peasantry will prove, when their efforts are not impeded 
; Were we to 
enable the Irish peasant to make himself a proprietor, we 
should in twenty years alter the churacter of Ireland. 
The peasants would become conservative, orderly, and 
industrious ; the moor and waste lands would disappear ; 


cultivation would spread its green carpet over the bogs | 


and mountains; and that now unhappy island would be- 
come a powerful arm of Great Britain. But so long as 
we subject the Irish peasantry to the present under- 
lessee system, so long will they be a turbulent, idle and 
disaffected people, and so long will Irelahd be a drain 
upon the imperial treasury, and a cause of weaknéss to 
the empire. 

‘It would astonish the English people to see how in- 
tensely the peasants of France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Holland labour on their fields. The whole of the 
farmer’s family assists. It is not an unwilling drudgery, 
but atoilin which they feel pleasure; for they know that 
the harder they labour, the greater will be their profits, 
and the better will be their means of subsistence. There 
is always something to be done. When they can work 
on their fields, they are opening drains, breaking up 
lumps of earth, spreading manures. digging, cleaning, 
weeding, sowing, or gathering in the harvest. When 
they cannot work in their fields, they are putting their 
farm-yards and farm-buildings into order, whitewashing 
(this they are very fond of doing), repairing walls, mix- 
ing or preparing manures, or doing something in pre- 
paration for some of their out-door operations. They do 
all this, be it remembered, for themselves; and they 
take real pleasure in their work, and do it ten times 
better, and ten times more expeditiously than the 
poor, hired, and ignorant peasants of England, who 
have nothing to look forward to, but to remain peasants 
for ever, earning from seven to nine shillings a-week, 
and without any interest in the soil, or even than the 
farmers of England, who farm the land of another, 
having often no lease of it, and scarcely any security for 
any expenditure upon it, and who seldom care anything 
about either their land or their buildings, except to get 
as much out of them, and with as small an outlay, as 
possible,” 

Compare the condition of a Saxon peasant, cleanly, 
frugal, industrious, gay, hopeful, with that of a Dor- 
setshire peasant whose state has become a byeword :— 

‘* But what are the poor to do? So long as the law 
prevents their purchasing land; so long as they cannot 
obtain ground, on which to build their own cottages, as 
the foreign peasants do; so long, too, as the govern- 
ment will not interfere to educate the children of the 
peasants in higher tastes and better habits; and so long 








| 


will of it. He cannot buy a house, ora plot of ground 
on which to build a house. He cannot get even the lease 
of a cottage. He cannot buy or the lease of 
garden. He often cannot even e mere youre | 
of a cottage for himself. He is o obliged to 

wife to his father’s or his brother's cottage, and 
with her in their bed-room. 

“ What earthly inducement, then, has such a 
to practise self-denial and economy? Absolutely none. 
He does not, therefore, practise any. He says to himself, 
if I put off my marriage and save, what shouldI gain 
such acourse? I'll marry early. If I cannot get a cot- 
tage, I'll take my wife to my father’s cottage ; and if bad 
times come, I'll apply to the union. 

* Such is the hideous social system to which we have 
subjected our poor.” 


Let those who would appreciate the deep-rooted and 
far-reaching influence of peasant proprietorship, com- 
bined with universal education in raising the whole 
nation to a state of well-being, study these volumes, 
They will then see that all other reforms are but 
patchwork until these two great reforms are effected ; 
they will see that until the laws which obstruct the 
transfer of land, and those which obstruct national 
education are abrogated, there is little hope for Eng- 
land. We shall return to this book. 


ga 





HEARTS IN MORTMAIN, 

Hearts in Mortmain, and Cornelia, John Chapman. 
Turse two novels display considerable power, but 
the power is literary not creative, it lies in the man- 
ner not the matter. The subjects are in both dis- 
agreeable, though treated with a delicacy rarely 
found in writers choosing such topics. Nothing can 
be more hacknied than the incidents, but the grace 
and picturesqueness of the writing carries them suc- 
cessfully through. As metaphysical novels we may 
forgive the commonplace of incident, but we cannot 
so easily forgive the mistakes of metaphysics: to 
make such anatomy of the passions interesting, it 
should be accompanied by sound physiology; but 
we venture to say that the physiology here is often 
defective. We will cite anexample. The story of 
Hearts in Mortmain is the misery of two young crea- 
tures who love but cannot marry each other, and so 
marry elsewhere. The reason why they cannot marry 
is told in-this extract from a letter written by the 


| heroine’s father :— 


‘* That Edward is my nephew, the only child of my 
only sister, you are aware. The story of his birth and 
of my poor sister's sorrows, has been scrupulously, and, 
as far as 1 know, successfully, hidden from the world, 
When she was but a child in years, just seventeen, the 
evil eye lighted upon her, and he who won her innocent 
heart, a stranger to us even in name, crossed her path, 
Beautiful in form, noble in bearing, but fallen, like the 
lost angel, from purity and light to the dark depths of 
sin, he was at first all that was beguiling, amiable, intel- 
ligent, fascinating. My sister and mother lived in the 
country in perfect retirement; I was occasionally with 
them, and saw the growing intimacy. A slight acquaint- 
ance gave me at once an insight into his character. 
knew he was not a man to make her happy, and I spoke 
of it to my mother—a sensible, excellent mother you 
know she was. She attempted, seconded by me, to with- 
draw my sister from his society; and then we were told 
with a confidence of manner that could not be mistaken, 
that he was an accepted lover, and claimed her for his 
bride. Well do I remember the blushing, sobbing crea- 
ture, sinking on her mother’s breast, that mother’s look 
of anguish for one moment, and then her returning self- 
command : my own rising passion—his pride, his peculiar 
haughty smile, as he took the poor girl’s hand, and she 
did not withdraw it, though her face was turned away; 
the scene at this moment is all before me, but I must put 
the rein on recollection; a nervous hand and aching 
head refuse to serve me long. He was denied our trea- 
sure, and he left us, Afterwards we induced her to write 
a formal refusal of his hand, and we were content; but 
she never seemed so, and in a week afterwards she was 
gone, gone with him, My search was fruitless, but she 
wrote to her mother that they were married, and going 
abroad. The letter was hasty, blotted with tears; the 

ost-mark was Dover, but there was no other date. I 

urried to the coast—a lady and gentleman answering 
the description had sailed the day before. I returned to 
my mother; she was broken-hearted. 

‘‘ In a few months another letter came. They were in 
Paris, my poor sister ill and sad, and she conjured us to 
write. I set out immediately to go to her; my mother’s 
health was unequal to the long journey, and I went 
alone. J found her in sickness and solitude on her bed. 
Her wasted looks, her agony of tears, her clinging to me 


as they are only the tenants at the will of the agent of a | as she sobbed and murmured, ‘1 did not expect this! ’— 
landlord, one does not see how the peasant has a chance | it all told such a tale of distress, and I knew my fears 


of improving the condition of his cottage, or the social 
position of his family. 4 
‘‘T cannot too often repeat, that the great primary 


} 


causes of the pauperism and degradation of our peasants | 


are the utter hopelessness and helvlessness of their posi- 
tion. We have done all we can to prevent their helping 
themselves ; and to deprive them of every strong induce- 
ment to practise self-denial, prudence, and economy. 

‘““A man will not practise self-denial, economy, and 
prudence without an objeet. What object has an Eng- 
lish peasant to practise them ? ¢ 

‘* A peasant cannot possibly buy land as the foreign 
peasant does. He cannot get a farm even as a tenant-at- 


had not been vain. By degrees I drew from her the 
story of the past months; he was from home, and we 
talked together till the evening shades deepened into 
night; and as they deepened, darker grew the tale of 
wrong and grief. Trembling and hesitating, she im- 
parted to me her fears—fears, she said, which had first 


| arisen in doubts and slight suspicions, but were now con- 


firmed—they were not married. He had deluded her by 

a false ceremony. It would take me too long now to 

tell you the long tissue of falsehoods by which the 
oung creature was lured on to misery. I could net beer 


it. I bade her hush, I clasped her in my arms, and wept 
| with her, and then bidding her be calm and ery to rest, 
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and saying I would return to her, I rushed from the 
house into the open air. I felt cho with sorrow, in- 
dignation, anger, and scorn for the iver. At that 
moment I saw him approaching. I cannot tell you all 
that passed. To the torrent of my reproaches he an- 
swered with a quiet cold sarcasm that goaded me on. 
He disappeared for a few minutes, and returning, showed 
me a brace of pistols, and offered me one; in the storm 
of my passion I forgot everything of my sister but her 
wrongs and my revenge. I grasped the weapon eagerly, 
only replying, ‘ At once,’ and we walked rapidly away. 
We fired, and he fell—dead. That night Edward was 
born, and two days after I laid my sister in the grave. 
She knew all ere she died, and she forgave me; yet she 
shed bitter tears to the memory of one unworthy of her. 
Women will love through everything. One request 
sternly and solemnly she made to me, and I gave her in 
answer a promise as solemn. ‘I commit my child to 
your care. Lethim have a home with you, if you marry, 
and if you have children, let him be a brother to them ; 
but,’ he added with sudden energy, ‘the union must be 
no closer; if it were a curse would fall upon it. Your 
hand is stained with his father’s blood.’ Her tones were 
wild, full of emotion, and have since sounded in my me- 
mory as prophetic; and now, when I am about to leave 
to the care of others, the one beloved girl who has grown 
up with this boy, hand in hand, those words ring in my 
ears, and I shall not die in peace till I know it cannot be. 
She must give me her promise, her solemn vow, and then 
I shall die in peace. wish you to be present, you and 
her mother only. He will be much away from Long- 
- brooke, travelling, and at college. It would, I think, 
be cruel to acquaint him with what he is now happily 
ignorant of, his birth, and his parents’ death. He is 
amply provided for. His mother’s fortune, and a portion 
of mine, place him far beyond the reach of any pecuniary 
needs, and his habits, though refined, are not extravagant. 
That I was the murderer of his father, wretched and evil 
as that father was, is a fearful truth, and all I do for him is 
more than due. I have left to him all my landed property, 
made him, in fact, my son, with full regard at the same 
time to the claims of my daughter, whose portion is also 
ample. A new life and new friends will soon dissipate in 
Edward’s mind the fervour of past remembrances, and 
Ethel will remain to him as a sister.” 


Without telling his daughter his reasons for exacting 
the promise, he makes her promise she will never 
marry her cousin. He dies. The two fall despe- 
rately in love; but Ethel keeps her promise, and, to 
enable her to keep it, marries another, 


Now, we put it to any jury of men and women at 
all experienced in matters of love whether they think 
such a promise would have been kept? Love would 
have borne down all scruples, invented a thousand 
sophisms to explain away the promise, or flown righ: 
in the face of it, and united the two. So entirely are 
we convinced of that being the true issue out of such 
a dilemma, that our interest in Ethel altogether 
ceased, and we could not sympathize with any of the 
misery which her act brings on. 


Cornelia is far more interesting, and the heroine is 
an enchanting creature. But the story is evidently 
a minor consideration with this writer ; though every 
now and then there are passages which betoken a 
power not sufficiently called into play. As a speci- 
men we will quote the opening of Cornelia : — 


“One evening in autumn, at Pau, in the Pyrenees, and 
in one of the houses usually occupied by the English re- 
sidents there, four persons, composing what we should 
call, in England, a family group, sat listlessly, watching 
the twilight deepen into night. A lady, still beautiful, 
but with lines of premature age on her brow, and soft 
hair streaked with grey, leaned her arms upon a little 
table by the window, and gazed up to the darkening sky, 
where the stars were just appearing. Every now and 
then she suddenly turned, with an air of anxiety, to 
watch the movements of a little child, a girl, who was 
creeping on the floor after a ball, laughing to itself, and 
exploring every corner, under chairs and tables. In one 
of these corners, apart, sate a boy of perhaps fifteen 
years old, his hands resting on his knees, his eyes fixed 
first on his mother by the window (with an expression 
difficult to describe, for it was something in which pity, 
admiration, and grief were mingled), then turned upon 
his father, who was sitting over a fire newly kindled, and 
crouching over it with a starved, uncomfortable look. 
The gaze which the boy fixed upon him was terrible: all 
the softness in his eyes, when he looked on his mother, 
fled; yet there came no flash of anger, but a steady, dull 
look of hatred and contempt; an unutterable scorn; a 
defiance, not wild, revengeful, or sudden, but fixed even 
to solemnity. The lips were pressed together, the nos- 
trils expanded as with deep drawn breath, the hands, 
though apparently resting on the knees, clasped them 
tightly, with an action of determination and power. And 
all was quite silent save now and then the crowing laugh 
of the little child. The father sat over the fire: as it in 
contrast with the demeanour of the son, his attitude was 
that of careless relaxation; he gazed vacantly on the 
kindling flame, and addressed neither look nor word to 
those around him. 

‘“‘ He was near fifty years of age, tall, full in figure, 
powerful and handsome—so you would say at the first 
glance: the forms were those of beauty, the expression 
was that of the mind and heart within. 
day given way to one of those violent fits of passion 
common with him, and fearful to behold. ‘Traces of the 
storm that had swept over the surface were visible to 
familiar eyes; the air of weariness, the restless glance, 
the look of troubled indolence, 





He had that | 


‘Suddenly the little child knocked its head, and 
screamed aloud. He turned angrily, and said in a loud 
voice, ‘ Be quiet!’ 

“The mother started up, but the boy was already on 
his knees beside the child, soothing her in the softest 
manner. The lady resumed her seat, and her air of 
abstraction. 

*** Come with me,’ said the boy to his sister. 

*** No, no;” and she ran after her ball again. 

‘*He returned to his seat, and all was as quiet as 
before. 

“But soon the unwary child was at fault again; though 
some instinctive feeling seemed to keep her from ap- 
proaching her father, she crept to the other end of the 
fireplace, and put her hand, to steady herself in rising, 
upon one of the heated fire-irons. She screamed again, 
louder than before, but more piercingly rose the mother's 
shriek, as she saw the father’s powerful arm, with re- 
turning passion, seize the child—seize, strike it, and 
dash it down again upon the floor with brutal violence ; 
—there it lay—it screamed no more—a moment of awful 
stillness: then the mother, shrieking, ‘He has killed 
her !’ gathered her child to her bosom, and rushed from 
the room. She was followed by the boy—he had not 
stirred from his seat, but his eye had flashed, and his 
hand was clenched. He followed her to her bedroom, 
where she had laid the child down, and bathed its 
head with cold water. It was only stunned, and, reviv- 
ing, cried again. 

*** Mother!” said the boy. 

‘« She started, not knowing he had followed her. 

“+4 What? 

**«T curse him for a murderer!’ 

‘* She shuddered. ‘Hush! hush! oh, my son! 
God forgive us all!’ 

** « Forgive us all! what have you done—what have I 
done—what has this baby done? What do you talk 
about being forgiven for ?’ 

‘* She made no answer. 

“ «T don’t understand it,’ he said deggedly. 
heard that God is good, but I don’t believe it.’ 

* Still she replied not, except by a deep sigh, or rather 
groan, and she sunk on a chair beside the bed. He stood 
gazing on her. e 

‘* By a strong effort she roused herself, and said calmly, 
‘Don’t talk now. Leave me. You know we are going 
away to-morrow. Let Wilson have all your things to 

ack.’ 

‘* He did not hear her last words. He ran down stairs, 
out of the house, into the open air, and they did not see 
him again that night. 

‘*The mother put on her cloak and bonnet; again 
took her child to her bosom, and she, too, left the 
house.”’ 


May 
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WADE’S JUNIUS, 

Junius; including Letters from the same Writer under other 
Signatures. To which are added his Confidential Correspond- 
ence with Mr. Wilkes, and his Private Letters to Woodfall, 
A new and enlarged edition in 2 volumes. By John Wade, 
(Bohn’s Standard Library.) H. G. Bohn. 


Ir you have had any lingering doubt respecting the 
authorship of Junius, get these volumes and have 
that doubt set at rest forever. To read the essay on 
the authorship here prefixed, and to doubt Sir Philip 
Francis to be Junius, is to possess a faculty for scep- 
For our own 
parts the question had been irreversibly settled long 
ago. Mr. Wade’s laborious enquiry has, therefore, 
only made us admire his patience and his skill, with- 
out adding more to our conviction than the feeling 
that here at least is a settler for the most obstinate 
sceptic. He begins first by proving that Junius was 
not a lawyer—then that he was not a clergyman— 
(the proof here being somewhat lax by the way! )— 
thirdly, that he was neither a peer nor an M.P.; and 
the effect of these negative propositions is to sweep 
thirty-six competitors out of the field! 
positive direct proof is still more convincing—and the 
reader will do well to seek it for himself. Another 
subject well cleared up is the source of all the poli- 
tical knowledge Junius exhibited :— 


ticism worthy to be called unique. 


“ Beside the extraordinary talent evinced in the com- 
position of the Letters, one of their most remarkable fea- 
tures was the authentic and prompt intelligence mani- 
festly at the command of the writer. Invisible himself, 
Junius seemed the central eye to which converged the 


rays of light emitted from everything that moved in the | 


political arena, It was this universality of information 
that especially tended to preserve inviolate his secresy, 
and to mislead enyuirers into his identity. How could 
it be imagined that a clerk in the War-office could equal 
a cabinet minister, and even Royalty itself, in the 


promptitude and accuracy of his official communications ? | 


that the monarch, who, by virtue of his prerogative, re- 
ceives from his secretaries, chancellors, and spiritual 
vicegerents reports of all transactions in Church and 
State, should be outdone by so humble a retainer? that 


even the confidential whisperings of the King’s closet, | 


and the gossip sacred to the privacy of a ministerial din- 
ner could not escape this indefatigable scrutator? The 
unravelment of this mystery in the Junius story forms 
the purpose of the present section. 


‘* For the production of any important event, history | 


| shows that the conjunction of two elements is indispen- 


| 


sable—a qualified instrument and codperating circum- 
stances. The genius of Napoleon fostered by the times 
in which he lived, constituted the phenomenon of his 
existence. Junius, in a less dazzling field of action, 


But his | 


forms another signal example of the junction of meang 
with ends; and in Sir Phillp Francis oo see exactly = 
man who, from his peculiar position, character, and ac. 
quirements was competent to fulfil the conditions of the 
problem. Apparently open, communicative, and jocular, 
he was really a reserved being; self-dependent, com. 
muning much with himself, and subject to passions that 
might urge him to extreme courses, more or legs 
elevated, according to the nature of the impulse. The 
‘ Zanga’ of Young, or the ‘ Falkland’ of Godwin, offers 
the nearest dramatic presentment of his peculiar orga- 
nization. Early in life, from unusual ability and trust. 
worthiness, he obtained, as already stated, the conf. 
dential patronage of Lord Holland, and subsequently of 
the Earl of Chatham; and these noblemen, the ablest and 
most influential of their time, became the chief sources 
of the private information of Junius, through the in. 
termediate agency, privity, or codperation of Earl 
Temple, and perhaps of the Grenvilles, Mr. Calcraft, and 
Dr. Francis. These possessed ample opportunities to 
contribute all the parliamentary, court, and club news 
that rendered the Letters remarkable. The city intelli. 
gence partly passed through the same hands, especially 
Mr. Calcraft’s, and was obtained first from Alderman 
Beckford, and after his death from Alderman Sawbridge, 
Wilkes also furnished fuel to the Junian furnace, but he 
seems to have been left to be dealt with by Junius, who 
received the civic contributions of the agitator through 
the medium of Mr. Woodfall. Such is the list of the 
dramatis persone—a body of intelligencers, it must be 
owned, amply sufficient to produce the Letters.” 


On the whole this is an interesting and useful 
edition, comprising al? the writings of Junius—such 
as appeared in the Public Advertiser ; a collection of 
letters ascribed to him; his private notes to Wood- 
fall; with extracts from the analysis by Sir Harris 
Nicolas ; illustrations furnished by the new editor, 
and an ample index. Mr. Bohn’s Standard Library 
contains few books better worthy of permanent place 
upon the shelves : it is essentially a library edition, 


ROBERT OWEN’S REVOLUTION. 

The Revolution in the Mind and Practice of the Human Race ; 
or, the Coming Change from Irrationality to Rationality. By 
Robert Owen, London: Effingham Wilson; Watson and 
Vickers. 

WE are glad to find an edition of this important work 

| issued at a price which will put it within the reach 

of the class, perhaps of all others, most interested in 
the realization of the ideas it is intended to promul- 
| gate. We say “most interested,” because, though 
| all have evils of their own, which the coming change 
| will alleviate or remove, the poorer classes feel the 
privations and positive sufferings of the present time 
| more directly and more acutely, and consequently 
will hail with greater eagerness any well organized 











plan for their removal. The present edition contains 
some additional matter to that given in the larger 
| edition which we noticed in a former number of the 
| Leader ; the principal addition is to be found in the 
| laws relating to Marriage and Divorce applicable to 
the future state of society, which, from the extreme 
delicacy and caution which characterizes them, 
show the care and discrimination with which Mr, 
Owen has approached this difficult and sacred 
subject; and refute at once the charge brought 
against him and those who accept his system 
of social reform, of aiming at the introduction 
of unbridled license or legalized sensuality. The 
writer’s views on ‘* Rational Religion’’ are given in 
the appendix, and a thorough harmony is maintained 
in them with the remainder of his theories as deve- 
loped in this and his other writings. The certainty 
of the existence of an external or internal cause of all 
existencies, the incomprehensible nature of this 
Power which has yet been universally recognized by 
men, the law of the formation of character for, and 
not dy, all that have life upon the earth, the con- 
| sequent inconsistency of praise or blame, and the 
charitable feelings thus generated in their room, are 
indicated here, together with the identity of the duty 
and interest of man to study the causes which pro- 
duce evil and good to the human race, with a view 
to the removal of the former from society, and the 
creation around it of the latter only. These and 
other means by which the religion of the future will 
be manifested clearly redeem the character of the 
author from the charge of infidelity or hostility to 
religious conviction, and show him on the contrary 
the earnest and conscientious searcher after truth, 
and its clear and uncompromising exponent to his 
| fellow-men. 

We have no doubt that the working classes of 
England will avail themselves of the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with this and other works of 
| the same author, which we perceive from the adver- 

tisement will be offered them at a similar reductiow 
| of price. 
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Che Leader. 





Che Arts. 
LA JUIVE, 


As an imposing and varied spectacle La Juive sur- 
s everything hitherto presented on the London 
ais as an opera, it is essentially a meagre and 
uninteresting work. The ears are assailed by a clang 
and uproar of sound for four mortal hours, and at the 
close you are tempted to ask, ‘* When is the music 
to begin?” It is easy enough to talk about the | 
‘French school,’’ and to point to a certain ingenuity 
and ey of instrumentation ; but there is no 
« school” in incompetence, and no tricks of orches- 
tral ingenuity can supply the place of invention, 
grandeur, and grace. Halévy's music is ponderous 
without massiveness, noisy without brio, cumulative 
without grandeur; there is an absolute poverty of 
melodious ideas, and this poverty is compensated by 
no other richness, unless fatiguing the voices with 
overloaded accompaniments be regarded as a sign of 
genius. 

But the spectacle is magnificent. The scene is 
laidin Constance in 1414, and the opening is a day of 
fete, for the arms of the ‘‘ Emperor Sigismund,” led 
on by his son the ** Prince Leopold’’ (Tamberlik), | 
have defeated the followers of John Huss, and in the | 
midst of solemn councils and popular joy, the full | 

wer, and holiness, and infallibility of the holder of 
St. Peter’s keys are to be nationally acknowledged. | 
But in the midst of the festive uproar sounds the busy | 
clink of an artificer’s hammer. Who dares work upon 
so holy, so joyful a day? Who but the stern Jew 
*¢ Eleazer ’’ (Mario), the rich goldsmith, and the 
father of “* Rachel’’ (Mdlle. Viardot), the Jewess. 
The incensed mob dash into the house, and seize 
father and daughter ; and ‘* Ruggiero”’ (Massol), the 
Provost of the City, has just passed a severe and 
hasty judgment on both, when they are rescued by 
the appearance of the ‘Cardinal de Brogni’’ (Herr 
Formes), a wise, austere, and merciful prelate, who 
has known the Jew in earlier days in Rome, when he 
was not of the church, and when he was happy in 
the possession of a wife and daughter, the first of 
whom was killed, the other of whom disappeared 
during a conflagration and night attack upon the city. 
The ,** Cardinal’’ sets the Jew and his daughter at 
liberty, and the fete proceeds. The choral peals of 
thanksgiving from the churches unite with the bac- 
chanalian songs of the people, as they swarm round 
the quaint fountains, running with richest wine ; 
and it is only in a pause of the festive din that we 
find that a cavalier muffled in a cloak, who serenades 
the fair Jewess, and to meet whom she eagerly 
rushes into the street, is no less a person than the 
“Prince Leopold,’ who, under the name of * Sa- 
muel ’’ and the pretence of being a Jewish artist, has 
found admission to ** Eleazer’s’” hearth, and has won | 
the heart of his daughter, although he is betrothed, 
and shortly to espouse, the “ Princess Eudosia,’’ the 
niece of the ‘“ Emperor.’’ The festival proceeds— 
“Eleazer’’ and his daughter are again attacked by | 
the mob, and rescued by the prowess of ‘Samuel ”’ ; | 
and the act closes with the appearance of the grand | 
procession in honour of the victories over heresy 
achieved by the “ Prince,’ who is rapturously in 
in love with a Jew goldsmith’s daughter. 

In this act we may notice Tamberlik’s masterly 
singing of a poor serenade in A minor, “ Lontan | 
dall’ amante,’’ and an effective though made up | 
drinking chorus, admirably performed; nor should | 
Mario’s splendid burst at the close be forgotten. 

] 

The second act opens with the feast of unleavened | 
bread in the house of ‘ Eleazer.”” The solemn 
Hebrew ceremony, arranged with great care so as to 














Viardot, Mario, and Tamberlik. The clang and riot 
of brassy turbulence during the duet between Tam- 
berlik and Viardot was such that these two powerful 
voices might as well have been silent—scarcely a 
note was heard, It is the fashion to overpraise 
Costa; surely a conductor who allows his orchestra 
to nullify two such singers wants one essential quality? 
When at the close of the duet the orchestra ceased 


English Dramatists. They were forgotten—justly 
so— 
“ Denn alles das entsteht 
Ist werth dass es zu ende geht,” 
(“Nothing perishes but it deserves to perish,”— 
Goethe) forgotten in spite of their marvellous 





for a second or two, the thrilling chest notes of 


pas- 
sages and lines of beauty, until Charles Lamb and 


Tamberlik, climbing upwards in a glorious ascent | his friends, struck with the brilliancy of the jewels 
emulous of Viardot, produced a tremendous burst of cast upon these dunghills, cried out with the 
applause; the duet was followed by a trio which | quick delight of discoverers, ‘‘ Here is anew world!” 


would have saved a heayier opera, ‘‘ Ah padre! oh | 
ad 


ciel fermate ! 


The third act, in which takes place the grand ban- | as models. 


quet of the “Emperor,” exhibits a spectacle which 


' . 
has never been surpassed. ‘The stage is thrown open | Teverence; their very 


back to the very outer walls, the long array of 
crowded galleries, thrones and chairs of state, giving 
way to a vista of trees, among which glistens the 


armour of a double line of mounted knights, sur- | 


he old English dramatists were exhumed from the 
dust of oblivious ages, and were studied by our poets 
Now we venture to say that more de- 
testable models were never held up before a student’s 
excellences being fatal lures. 
This is not the occasion for a survey of their charac- 
teristics, or a display of their peculiar infelicity as 
dramatists ; but whoever has more than a second- 
hand acquaintance with Kyd, Peele, Marlowe, 


rounded by a gorgeous throng of nobles and their | Webster, Dekker, Ford, Marston, Chapman, Hey- 


attendants. The ‘* Emperor” is seated, with “ Car- 
dinal Broni”’ on his right hand, as the representative 
of the Church, ‘‘ Eudosia”’ and ‘ Leopold” at either 
side of him. ‘ Lazarus’’ brings the chain, accor ling 
to promise, and Eudosia hangs it round the neck of 
her husband, “ Leopold,’’ who is now recognized by 
the Jewand his daughter as the supposed ** Samuel.” 
‘“*Rachel,”’ outraged beyond measure, openly accuses 
him of having had intercourse with a Jewish woman, 
acrime punishable by death, and owns herself the 


accomplice of his guilt. ‘ Leopold,” in dismay, con- | 


firms the truth of her accusation, the * Cardinal’”’ 
pronounces an anathema upon the three, and ‘* La- 
zarus,”” ** Rachel,” and *“ Leopold’’ are led off to 


prison amidst a scene of general consternation. In 


the fourth act ‘ Eudosia,’”’ the distracted wife of 
‘‘Leopold,” obtains an interview with ‘ Rachel,” 
and endeavours to persuade her to recant her accu- 
sation against ‘‘ Leopold.” ‘The love of the Jewess 
for the Christian is sublime; she declares the inno- 
cence of * Leopold,” and resolves to die alone. The 
*Cardinal,”” whose sympathy for ‘‘ Lazarus” hangs 
upon the fate of a daughter lost to him in early child- 
hood, of whose fortunes he has reason to suppose the 
Jew is in some way cognizant, tries to glean from 
him the desired information, promising him a full 
pardon on condition that ‘“‘ Lazarus” embraces the 
Christian faith. The latter, however, obstinately re- 
fuses to abjure his religion, and at the fatal moment 
when ** Rachel’”’ is plunged into the burning caul- 
dron, he points her out to the “Cardinal” as the 
object of his search, his long lost daughter. ‘ La- 
zarus then immediately follows to execution, and the 
curtain falls. . 


The triumph of vocalization was Mario’s long 
scena in the fourth act—“ Rachele, ah quandoa me’ — 
where his mind is distracted by contending emotions, 
and he finally resolves that ‘‘ Rachel’ shall die. 
Never did he sing with finer expression, and only 
the lateness of the hour prevented an encore. We 
cannot agree with some of our contemporaries in the 
way they distribute their praise. Viardot, our 
readers know, is a great favourite with us, nor have 
we any exception to take against her performance, 
otherwise than to protest against its being compared 
with * Fides,” or ‘* Valentine.”” Formes we could 
not greatly admire: his acting was dignified, but his 
singing coarse and unpleasant. Bellowing, we sub- 
mit, is not passion. Tamberlik, whom we find 
passed over with scarcely a word of commendation, 
sangan ungratetul part as no one elsecould sing it; the 
music lies too low for his voice, and only in the great 


| scene of the second act had he any opportunity for 


display; but he produced a greater effect with one 


ae a fine and impressive picture of the inner | Phrase than Formes throughout the whole opera. 
ife of a Jewish family, produced a very great and | Mario was in admirable voice and sang—like Mario! 


significant effect. 
pascal hymn, responded to in measured strains of 
quaint harmony by the guests, distributes the un- 


this deliciously. The feast is interrupted by the 
arrival of *‘ Eudosia,” niece of the ‘* Emperor,” who 
purchases achain of great value from “ Lazarus,” 
and commands him to engrave upon it the names of 
herself and her husband, ‘“ Prince Leopold,” and to 
bring it to her at the imperial banquet on the follow- 
ing day. ‘ Leopold” overhears the conversation, 
and, touched by remorse, at a subsequent interview 
with * Rachel,”” confesses that he is a Christian. 
Love prevails over faith, however, in the heart of 
the Jewess, and she consents to elope with her de- 
ceiver, when the une xpected appearance of ** Lazarus” 
frustrates their design, and an explanation takes 
place. The Jew, at first furious, vows vengeance on 
the head of the infidel, but, moved by the entreaties 
of “Rachel,” he consents to overlook the past, and 
to receive ‘Leopold’ (of whose actual rank and 
identity both are ignorant) as a son-in-law. “ Leo- 
pold,” however, to their great astonishment, de- 
clares this to be impossible; ‘* Lazarus” curses him, 
“Rachel” is overwhelmed with despair, and the 
curtain drops upon a scene of intense excitement. 
This is the only dramatic scene in the opera, and it 


ot “ : 
**Eleazer”’ chanting a solemn 


leavened cakes to all the household. Mario sang | 


But his acting was generally indifferent, and his 
‘* make-up” wretched,—he seemed as if, even in 
playing the old Jew, he could not consent to sacrifice 
his beauty. Magniticence unparelleled, and distri- 
buted with an eye to artistic effect not often exhibited 
in gorgeous spectacles, makes La Juive a thing to be 
seen; but, to our tastes, this surbordination of music 
to spectacle is a senseless and degrading procedure 
which must ruin art if it be permitted to continue, 
In Meyerbecr’s operas there is a certain correspond- 
ence between the highly-coloured music and the elabo- 
rate spectacle, so that one seems to heighten the effect 
of the other; but, although Meyerbeer’s genius may 
dazzle the judgment, and prevent the original sin 
from becoming visible, it is not so with his imitators. 


THE OLD AND MODERN DRAMATISTS. 
Apropos of Marston’s Malcontent, which was re- 
vived at the Olympic last Monday, and there merci- 
lessly murdered by the most incompetent company 
in London, we wish to say a word respecting our 
much-praised Old English Dramatists. 

Light the fagots! clear your throats for execra- 
tion! ransack your memory for epithets like stones 
to cast at our heretical heads! we are about to utter 
heresy of so black a dye that it will take the breath 





Owes its great effect to the impassioned singing of 





from some of you! It is nothing less than a conyic- 


wood, Middleton, Shirley, Cyril Tourneur, and the 
rest, will probably agree with us that their plays are 
as poor in construction (artistic as well as theatric) 
as they are resplendent in imagery and weighty 
lines—that their characters are sketched rather than 
developed—that their situations for the most part are 
violent, horrible, and clumsily prepared, and that, 
| besides being wearisome in reading, they are essen- 
| tially unfit for the modern stage. If this be so— 
| or but partially so—it follows that they cannot 
| be good models for our living dramatists. The 
drama should be a reflex of our life, idealized, of 
course, but issuing out of the atmosphere we breathe. 
It was so when these writers lived: it was so in the 
| reigns of Charles and Anne; it was so in the last 
century, when the British tar and British merchant 
were the claptraps of the stage. These last century 
tragedies and comedies are wearisome enough, ’tis 
true, and any escape from them might, to our young 
poets, have seemed an issue into a freer, healthier 
world. But the escape into the Old Drama was a 
brilliant fallacy: it was the Young Englandism of 
Art: disgusted with the Present, yet without faith 
in the Future, it flew into the Past. Unhappily all 
our poets could learn in that Old Drama was pre- 
cisely that of which (if they were poets) they stood 
in least need, viz., poetry; finding that there they 
learned to think that poetry was enough to make a 
drama! Whereas, if they had never known this Old 
Drama, they must perforce have created anew form, 
and instead of the thousand-and-one imitations of the 
old dramatists, which the last twenty years have pro- 
duced, we might have had some pra 8 plays. Who 
are the successful dramatists of our day? Precisely 
those who do not imitate the Elizabethan form! Per- 
haps Knowles may be cited as an exception; but his 
imitation really consists in quaintness of diction, not 
in the nature of his plots and arrangement of his sub- 
ject. He succeeds by his strong domestic element. 
To appeal to the public taste, to move the generat 
heart of men, you must quit the study, and try to 
image forth some reflex of the world that all men 
know, speaking their language, uttering their 
thoughts, espousing their idealisms, Racine has 
been blamed by short-sighted critics for making his 
Greeks speak and think like Frenchmen: he did so 
because he was a poet, not an antiquary! Had he 
pictured Greeks (and how easy for one so learned to 
have done so!) he would have committed the mis- 
take of our modern dramatists, viz., sacrificed the 
present to the past. We foresee an objection drawn 
from the continued success of Shakspeare and Racine; 
and we will answer it. Notdecause of their form—of 
whatis temporal and peculiar to theirepochs in them— 
do these masters hold us in their spell, but in spite of it. 
If they were borninto this century they would notadopt 
the tone of two centuries past, but do now what they 
did then—reflect their age. This remark will also an- 
ticipate any question as to whether we wish drawing- 
room and cottage life to be the only sphere for a 
modern dramatist. We do not wish it. There is no 
need of abjuring the picturesque adjuncts of dress, 
scene, and distant time. Poetry moves more freely 
in a world of beauty and nificence, But we do 
wish that the dramatist should not be an archwolo- 
gist, that he should not strive to revive defunct 
forms, but produce a nineteenth century drama: 
something that will m2 to a wider audience than 
that of a few critics and black letter students. What 
has prevented our poets from attempting this? A 

reconceived notion of the excellence of the old 
English dramatists ! 

The Keans are to open a theatre confessedly with 
the intention of bringing out new plays. It is the 
only chance left for a theatre; but it will require 
some courage to persevere, and not be frightened at 
the first non-success, But, if our voice can pierce 
through ancient prejudices, we would earnestly 
counsel all aspiring dramatists to forget, if possible, 
that Shakspeare had contemporaries, to shun the old 
writers as they would the plague; and we would 
whisper soltly in the managerial ear, Beware of 
works which in critical compliment are said to be 
* worthy of a place beside productions of the Eliza- 
bethan age”! Verbum sat, 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages teclt.— 








PSALM. 
All things good for good unite, 

Evil things not long are single ; 
’Tis the dark hours bring the light, 
Sightless atoms fashion sight, 

Discords still for concord mingle. 
To the wise and to the brave, 

Living is as fair as loving ; 

Death brings flowers, on every grave 
Moonlight sleeps, and willows wave 
Greenly while warm winds are moving. 


Under Heaven's imperial cope, 

I, a shade, mid shadows wander; 
But, if shadows round me slope, 
Godlike are they, giving hope, 

Light and substance wait me yonder. 





THE UNSEEN WITNESS. 
(LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL KEPT BY No.3 IN OUR STREET.) 
By CATHERINE CROWE, 
AUTHOR OF “SUSAN HOPLEY,” “ LILY DAWSON,” ‘‘ NIGHTSIDE OF NATURE,”’ Ke. 
Parr IV. 


Suort.y after this event had taken place, I find I dropt the habit of keeping 
a journal, which had, in fact, become an insipid record of washings, dressings, 
dandlings, and feedings; but I find from my general observations that these 
were very happy days for my mistress. She was incessantly occupied at home 
with her child and in supplying its necessities, which appeared to me so 
numerous and disproportioned to its size that I often wondered how so 
diminutive an individual could consume so many yards of drapery, and ques- 
tioned with myself how Adam’s eldest son had been furnished with a ward- 
robe. But my mistress seemed to think she never could provide it with 
things enough; and all this buying and making kept her very busy. Be- 
sides, she got air and exercise now ; for when the nurse carried out the baby 
she always accompanied them. In short, as I said before, these were happy 
days; and often when Mr. Leslie called my mistress was so much engaged 
in the nursery that he went away without seeing her at all. 

But, alas! this happiness was not to last! One day, when the baby was 
about seven months old, Mr. Joddrell had invited some friends to dinner, 
and, as it was to celebrate the anniversary of his wedding-day, great prepara- 
tions were made for the occasion. But, in the course of the previous night, 
the child was taken ill, and by the afternoon had become very seriously so, 
My mistress wanted her husband to put off the company, but he said it was 
too late to do so; so she told him he must attend to them himself, for she 
could not leave the child ; and, indeed, she never did; but, from the moment 
it was taken ill till it died, she sat by its bed-side watching it, as if on that 
feeble gasping breath hung the fortunes of the universe. Never shall I forget 
her agony—it was the first grief of that description I had witnessed. I have 
seen much sorrow before and since; but none that has touched me more 
than hers. Poor young mother! How she hung over that little crib! How 
she wept! How she sobbed! How she knelt and prayed! The infant was 
ill for eleven days—eleven long days and nights she never left it—never had 
her clothes off—never lay down, but at night sat beside the crib in an easy 
chair; and, though her weary eyes were sometimes closed for a few minutes, 
she never seemed to me to sleep; the feeblest motion of the baby roused her. 

On the evening of the eleventh day, the doctor seeing that the child was 
about to die, entreated the mother to leave the room, but she would not. She 
stood gazing with inexpressible anguish on its suffering features ; and, when 
the spirit went out of it, and there lay motionless the tiny form on which she 
had lavished such a prodigality of love and care, she felt that the world had 
no more life in it, no more joy—all was dead for her. 

They put her to bed, and tried to persuade her that she was ill with 
fatigue ; and perhaps it would have been better if she had been; but she 
was young, had a fine constitution, and her sufferings produced no material 
physical effect upon her ; not enough in any degree to blunt their poignancy. 
So on the following day she said she could not lie there, and she insisted on 
getting up and being allowed to see her child. She opened the door, 
for it was in the next room to hers, and bade the nurse that was sitting there 
leave her alone. The woman was beginning to expostulate, but she stamped 
her foot with the impatience of insupportable wretchedness, sternly bidding 
her begone immediately ; and not till the door was closed, and she was alone, 


did she approach the little coffin, which stood upon a table in the centre of | called very sweet upon her. 
™ : } 
the room. That meeting was too sacred to be profaned by mortal eyes! 


There lay her heart’s darling, looking like the image of an angel moulded in 
wax! So fair, so calm, so pure! 

She stretched out her arms over it, and I saw what a burning longing she 
had to lift it and lay it to her bosom ; but that she felt it would be a profa- 
nation of its holy sleep to stir it. Then she threw them up to the sky, as if 
to arraign Heaven for its cruelty, and cried “Oh, God! Oh, God!” in tones 
of unutterable anguish, 


against so much woe, 


From that time, till the coffin was carried out of the house on the following 
day, she scarcely quitted it for a moment; and then, when she had seen the 
last of it, she sank into a state of bitter despondency. Mr. Joddrell wag 
quite perplexed, and did not know how to deal with her. He was fond of 
the child whilst it lived, and regretted its death; in short, he felt as men in 
general feel about these things ; but he was quite incapable of comprehendi 
the intensity of her grief, nor the amount of her loss. One element of his 
daily happiness and interest was gone, but he soon reconciled himself to its 
absence, and felt much as he had done before the child was born; the routine 
of his life went on as formerly; and, but for the sorrow-stricken face of hig 
wife, he would soon have ceased to think of what had happened. But the 
light of the world was gone out for her! What signified all the life that 
was in it, when the one little spark that had brightened the earth and would 
have lighted “her to Heaven,” was extinguished. She was environed with 
darkness ! over-shadowed by despair ! 

At length, finding she got no better, the doctor recommended country air 
and change of scene; and, as Mr. Joddrell could not get away from his 
office, he sent her to Norfolk on a visit to her friends. She was absent six 
weeks; whilst master got on as well as he could, dining sometimes with his 
neighbours, and, when he was at home, taking care to have Mr. Leslie with 
him; so that they became more intimate than ever. 

My poor mistress did not seem much improved by her journey. She was 
calmer and more collected after her return, attended as formerly to her 
household concerns; and she had no longer those violent bursts of grief 
that had been so perplexing to master before she went; but she evidently 
took no interest in anything, and seemed to have fallen into a fixed melan- 
choly. Acquaintance and people came to the house as usual, but she was so 
absent that I think she seldom knew what they were talking about. She 
was a good deal blamed; they said it was absurd to give way to all this 
despair about a mere infant, and that she was not doing her duty to her 
husband; perhaps this was true; but nobody can judge of these things but 
those that have felt them. Burthens fall with various pressure; it is not 
alone the weight that is to be considered, but the amount of strength that 
can be brought to support it. No one person can judge for another in these 
cases. I have seen enough in my time to know this. 

The only person that seemed to sympathize with her and understand her 
grief was Mr. Leslie. He and my mistress had become intimate during my 
master’s visit to Margate, two years before; and although, whilst the baby 
lived, she had been too much occupied with it to see much of him, now that 
she was alone again in the world, he felt much for her, and tried all he could, 
by bringing her amusing books, and talking to her on entertaining subjects, 
to cheer her spirits. Indeed, his visits were the only comfort she had, for 
then she could talk of her baby—a subject which nobody else cared to hear 
about. They said it would do her harm and renew her grief; and even Mr. 
Joddrell always turned the subject when he saw her tending towards it. But 
Mr. Leslie was different ; instead of averting the subject he plunged iato it; 
listened to her lamentations, joined in her regrets, discusssd her feelings; 
talked of her grief and sufferings, not only sympathizingly, but philosophi- 
cally; commented on the various effects such calamities produce on various 
people ; andadduced many examples of similar misfortunes, past and present. 

It is wonderful what good this did her, and how the love of listening to 
him grew on her from day to day; and although, when Mr. Joddrell was 
present, this kind of conversation was excluded; yet the confidence and 
sympathy it established between them naturally attached her to Mr. Leslie, 
and made his company more agreeable to her than any body else's, And 
she had a great deal of it; for the habit of dining at the house three or four 
times a week which had commenced during her absence in the country, by 
Mr. Joddrell’s desire, still continued. My master had got accustomed to 
see him at the table, and my mistress’s bad spirits rendered the company of 
a third person more desirable. 

So passed several months; and my mistress got gradually better. There 
was sometimes a smile upon her lips; and I even occasionally heard her 
laugh at one of Mr. Leslie’s stories about the eccentric clerk. He certainly 
told them very well; and had considerable powers of imitation. 

In August they all went out of town together, and I was left alone with 
| Ann and Sarah ; and dull enough I found it; for whether it was to prevent my 
seeing what was going on or not, I do not know; but they shut up my eyes; 
| only leaving the two open below, which looked into the area, where there was 
| nothing to see but the water-cask and the dusthole. Even these they shut 

when they went out, which was very frequently ; and I must say that I con- 
sidered this proceeding a refinement of cruelty. No doubt it made me more 
curious and inquisitive as to what happened within, when there was anything 
| to amuse me, and I very soon observed that a smart young man, in a foot- 
| man’s livery, began to pay frequent visits to the kitchen, especially on the 
evenings that Ann was at home alone; and that he was getting what Sarali 
Sarah, indeed, warned her to beware of him; 
| but Ann took it ill, and answered sharply that she was “ able enough to take 
| care of herself.” 
I fancy Ann and the footman frequently met out of doors; for they used 
; to come in together; and by the quantity of leisure he seemed to have, I 
| judge his family must have been out of town too. 

One evening that Sarah happened to be from home, and Ann and the foot- 

man were taking tea together, he began to show symptoms of more than ordi- 





‘J . 
She was not resigned—her poor heart rebelled | nary tenderness, and even ventured so far as to steal his arm round the young 


woman’s waist; whereupon she bade him keep his hands to himself; and 
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She spoke s0 smartly that I felt quite afraid for the young than. However, I | wicked insinuations, bidding Mr. Joddrell look nearer home before he went 
e he understood these things better than I did, for he seemed no ways | out of his way to abuse other people; and averring that, if she had done 
daunted, and instead of obeying her, he only pressed her the closer, and swore | wrong, she was, at all events, no worse than her betters, ; ; 
that her cruelty would break his heart; whereupon she told him that his] My master defied and abused her, and, whilst his passion rose with hers, 
heart was not so easily broken, and that if she were fool enough to listen to | hers kept pace with his; the more he defied and contradicted, the more she 
his nonsense, he would more likely break hers, Upon this he asked her how | asserted ; till she actually descended to such asseverations, details, and par- 
she could have so bad an opinion of him; and then, by her answer, I first | ticulars as it was not easy for any man to hear unmoved. He tried to dis- 
Jearnt that this was the same young man that had brought the laundress’s | guise it and keep the high hand; but I saw the impression she was making 
daughter into trouble ; and remembering the indignation Ann had expressed | on his feelings. The flush that passion had brought into his cheeks became 
on that occasion I was quite astonished that she should have admitted him | mingled with a livid white; his features were drawn, his lip quivered, his 
into the house, much more trusted herself alone in his company. But on | mouth became distorted, and his whole figure sunk from the firm and con- 
referring to my journal, I found that it was not the footman she blamed, but | fident bearing it had exhibited at the beginning of the fray into the relaxation 
the young woman : having remarked, when my mistress offered the girl the | of fear and depression. , 
half-crown, “ that it was a sin to encourage such creturs.” At length he bade Ann leave the room and the house directly ; and she 

The footman declared that he had been cruelly calumniated in that affair; | went; but she left her eting behind her. She had sown the bitter herbs 
assuring Ann that he was the last man in the world to say anything unhand- | which were to grow to a rank harvest; and, like Satan, she grafted her own 
some of any young woman ; but he was certain that if she knew all the cir- | woe upon the hearts of others. 
cumstances of the case, she would see where the blame lay, &c. &c. Ann ——____ - 
shook her head, but I suppose she thought there was some truth in what he PALLIATIVES. 
said; for she did not tell him to keep his hands to himself any more that 
evening. 

A few days afterwards she told Sarah that she was going to spend the day 
in the country with some friends. She went away about ten o’clock, and did 
not return till midnight. I rather think the footman had been with her; for 
after this period I observed several symptoms of increased intimacy; indeed, 








(From the Gernan of Lenav.) 


‘* Over that ancient story grass has grown ; 
Myself, I scarce recal my own transgression; 
Yet, when, at twilight hour, I stray alone, 
At times I feel as I could make confession. 
But, turning from the Past, as all-unknown, 


I was not without suspicions that she had been away to be married. I harbour in the Present! Such oppression 

At the expiration of the month, my master and mistress returned, and Of futile sad remorse by me be flown! . : 
matters went on for some time as before, till, one night, Mrs. Joddrell’s Why summon bootless woes to Memory’s session ? 
candle happening to go out as she was preparing for bed, she went down to When Death, that nana er noes thy oe destroyeth, 
the kitchen to light it again, supposing the servants were asleep ; but when a bh: ry | ve! 0p pee hepety pam ai’? 
she reached the kitchen stairs, she was surprised at hearing the voice of a DG Chat lorgotten coed Saam Cees : 


Back to the Past! Not vainly Care employeth 
Labour and pain to pierce where Darkness hovers : 
Till Sin is slain within, it cannot die without thee ! 


man. Alarmed at so unexpected a circumstance, she ran up again softly, 
and, waking my master, begged him to put on his clothes and accompany her 
to the kitchen, that they might ascertain who it was; and who should it be on 
but the footman ¢éte-a-téte with Ann. My master and mistress were both sata ; . 
very angry, and they ordered him out of the house, telling Ann they had a MIND YOUR P'S AND Q's. be 5 
great mind to send her with him; and that they certainly should do so if | ALDERMAN Sipney addressedthe House, in the Jew debate, amidst con- 
they ever found her again in the same situation. She looked very frightened | tinued laughter, caused by the honourable alderman’s omission of the letter 
and very angry; as for the footman, he slunk away like a dog caught | 4 from every word in which he should have pronounced it, and the intro- 
thieving, and came no more. duction of an h in every word in which it should not be pronounced.” Nor 
A few weeks after this, I heard Mrs. Joddrell remark to her husband, at | C2" we doubt that had he spoken the concentrated essence of Solon, Socrates, 
breakfast, that she was afraid there was something wrong about Ann. My | Cicero, and “ Mr. Pitt,” the House would have turned = edder s ear to all 
master said she was not so civil as she used to be, and he supposed their that wisdom, and only caught the damning sound of misplaced h’s. biped ages 
prohibition of the footman’s visits had put her out of temper. “ Perhaps,” | worthy alderman might bring illustrious examples to bear him out. “ What 
he added, “ it would be better to part with her.” is there,” he might say, “ in this letter, 


“T hope she is married,” rejoined my mistress; “for I really think she is | * Whispered in Heaven and muttered in Hell,’ 
in the family way.” 














| that it should not be used as capriciously as other consonants? I say ’ouse, 
“Then, the sooner we get rid of her the better,” replied my master. | ’orse, ’orrid, tis true: what then? Je leveux, moi! Do not the Italians and 
“You had better give her warning immediately.” So, in the afternoon, | Spaniards all discard the letter? Am I to be more fastidious than Dante, 
Ann was called up, and warning given, without any reason being assigned ; Petrarch, or Calderon? Do not the Staffordshire gentry discard the caco- 
but ske desired to know the reason, and hoped Mrs. Joddrell had nothing to | phonous consonant? What they can do without committing suicide, may I 
say against her character. My mistress said she hoped there was no cause | not do without ‘ convulsing the House?’ ” 

to say anything; and added, looking significantly at her figure, that she | To be sure his argument would be damaged by his employing the A in a 
supposed she was married. | somewhat superfluous manner ; but, after all, what is a little superfluity? A 
Ann coloured up at this insinuation, and seemed to feel herself as much | grace the more! Emphatic Italians—especially in singing—often use the 
affronted as if my mistress had said just the contrary. She answered that | aspirate which their language discards; and we observe that it is usually 
“perhaps she was married; and if she were not, she should be soon.” with a view to emphasis that cockneys throw in the aspirate. The effect is 

“The sooner the better, Ann, | am afraid,” said my mistress. “ However, | sometimes awkward, as in this ease :—A friend went to buy a tuning-fork, 
you know your own affairs best. All I have to say is, that we must part.” | otherwise called a pitch-fork ; behind the counter stood a white-cravatted, 

Ann tossed her head, and said she was quite ready, and would go directly | very solemn gentleman, who, supposing that the fork required was the 
if Mrs. Joddrell pleased ; but my mistress answering there was no hurry, and | A fork, said, “ A pitch-fork, yes, sir; do you wish a Hay-fork?” Or in 
the end of the month would do, she left the room and went below to the back | this :—A lady, promenading with her admirer, declared her wish to turn, that 
kitchen; and there, having shut the door, she sat down in a corner, and, | they might have the hair on their backs! A gentleman holding an official 
throwing her apron over her head, she fell a crying, sobbing as if her very | position, and entertaining the Sidney caprice, told a friend that he was 
heart would break ; and there she remained till master knocked at the street | “ going into the country to make a little “ay.” +“ Could you not at the same 
door, and she was obliged to go up stairs and lay the cloth for dinner. time,” asked his friend, “ make a little A?” 

From this time, although it was plain to me that Ann was exceedingly 
unhappy, I saw she took all the pains in the world to conceal it from my 
mistress. Indeed, she became very pert, and answered her in a strange, 
insolent, off-hand sort of manner whenever she spoke to her; but my mis- 
tress did not appear to observe it; or, rather, perhaps, seeing how miserable 
the girl was—for, in spite of her flighty manner, her red eves and hollow 
cheeks betrayed her wretchedness—she forbore to reprove her. However, it | 


Mr. Sidney may plead that his peculiarity is most ancient; and may cite 
} Ciataien, who notes the same trait in his friend Arrius—an ancestor of 
Alderman Sidney—of whom he says :— 
“ Chommoda dicebat, siquando commoda vellet 

Dicere, et hinsidias Arrius insidias. 


Et tum mirific? sperabat sé esse locutum 
Cam, quantum poterat, dixerat hinsidias.” 


* He made convenience chonvenient— 


: . 5 ‘ With aspiration hideous — 
80 happened that, one day, the dinner being dished before the cloth was laid, And all the force of mighty lungs he lent 
Mr. Joddrell took the affair into his own hands, and became very angry; for To brand Gusigas Risnemious.” 


he was always exceedingly particular about his meals. He spoke very sharply 
to Ann about her neglect, and, being once roused, he did not mince his 
words, but said some very cutting things to her with respect to her present 
situation. Now, Ann had a high spirit, and was very passionate; and, as the 
subject was a very sore one to her, especially when Mr. Joddrell declared his 


But, surely, a grave senate-house might heed less stich trifles of manner; 
and look seriously at the matter. We know that a “false quantity ” will 
damage a man’s reputation more lastingly than any amount of false reason- 

| ing; indeed, it is somewhat pleasant to note how indulgent the House is of 
BCS | bad grammar and worse logic, yet how pitiless towards bad prosody ! a eon- 
Conviction that the fellow had no more intention of marrying her than he had | sequence of our educational system which makes Latin verses the acme of 
himself, and that in all probability he would never have anything more to | accomplishment. Be careful in your prosody, and all sins will be forgiven ; 
say to her, she could no longer restrain her resentment ; but, overstepping | the national palaver insists upon your quantities being correct ; it does not 
at once all bounds of truth and discretion, and urged by her wounded feel- | insist on correctness of grammar, nor on accuracy of logic; those may come 


ings to give stab for stab, she poured forth a volley of significant hints and | if they please, but pronunciation in every form is a vital matter! . 
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Matters of Fact. 


————- 
PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND. 


The French poor-law commission sent by the Paris 
Ministry to report on pauperism, has just pub- 
lished a document of more than ordinary interest: it is 
a report on the financial results of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act. The report is brought down to the close of 
1849. The last was a favourable year in many respects. 
Provisions of all kinds were cheaper than in preceding 
years. Wheat, for instance, which had averaged in the 
previous years 53s., 59s., and 64s., was then selling at 
49s. the quarter. Meat, salted provisions, butter, and 
cheese were all equally low; the modifications in the 
tariff having permitted their admission free, or at nomi- 
nal duties. The necessaries of life were thus much easier 
to command in this period. On the other hand, the 
country was at the same time recovering from the terri- 
ble depression in which the crisis of 1845 had left it. The 
Continent also was still suffering from the effects of the 
excitement and changes of 1848 — a circumstance which 
must have tended to the advantage of English industry. 
Its statistics thus show a great increase of exports for the 
year 1849. Thus there existed a concurrence of favour- 
able circumstances—provisions cheap, losses regained, 
employment more abundant; such are the general facts 
which distinguish 1849 from anterior years. 


From these considerations it should follow that a great 
diminution of pauperism ought to be exhibited in the 
oor law report for 1849. That which we find stated is, 
Seaver, far inferior to what we might have expected. 
Thus, for England and Wales (Ireland not being in- 
eluded in the report), we see that the sum appropriated 
to the relief of the poor amounted to 145 millions 
(francs.) Certainly if we compare this sum with the ex- 
enditure of 1848, we discover a reduction of ten millions. 
But 1848 was an exceedingly bad year. What strikes us 
is that in 1849, in the midst of the favourable circum- 
stances we have noticed, the expenditure has exceeded 
the average of 1834, 1835, and 1836, the average of which 
was 143 millions. It is from 1834 that the great revo- 
lution was effected in the English poor-law system. In 
Henry the Eighth’s time public relief was measured 
by the wants of the applicant, Then, in consequence 
of the abuse to which the best institutions are liable, 
the law was made and applied in such a spirit that 
it tended to increase pauperism instead of diminishin, 
it, and 200 millions were not sufficient for the annua 
relief to the indigent. A committee of the House of 
Commons reported on this subject as follows :—‘* From 
the progress of the evil hitherto, there is reason to believe 
that, unless an efficacious remedy can be found and ap- 
plied, the expenditure for the relief uf the poor will go on 
increasing until the poor-rate will absorb the revenues of 
the estates on which they are levied; and that the con- 
sequent abandonment of agriculture and the destruction 
of accumulated property will lead to the subversion of 
that happy condition of society which has so long cha- 
racterized Great Britian.” At this cry of alarm opinion 
was excited, and, passing from one excess to another, 
Parliament enacted the hardest and most restrictive 
conditions for the administration of poor-law relief. This 
hew system received its completion in 1834. In the 
first years of its uperation a considerable saving was 
effected, and it was thought that this would become still 
greater as the new measure got more thoroughly into 
work. 


to express an opinion upon the result, without being con- 
sidered rash. But the great saving which was promised 


is nowhere to be found. England has had the odium of | 


rigour in the treatment of her poor without the compen- 
sation of profit. 
favourable circumstances of 1849, the expenditure has 
been 145 millions, while in 1834, 1835, and 1836 the 
average was only 143 millions. Such a result is by no 
means satisfactory. The same document informs us 
that on the Ist of July, 1849, the number of poor in 
receipt of relief was about a million, that is to say, one 
pauper in forty of the whole population. This is too 
great a proportion in a country where there are so many 
resources, and where commerce, manufactures, and em- 
ployments offer so many openings to human activity. 
But in Ireland it is still worse. ‘There, pauper legisla- 
tion operates in such a manner that one-third of the 
population is crushed beneath a load of taxation that 
the other two thirds may not be left to perish of hunger. 
It is mathematically demonstrated that those who can 
pay the enormous amount of taxes which is required of 
them are each day approaching the abyss of pauperism, 
and, before long, follow one another to its depths. The 
eight millions of Irish will thus be cast upon the charity 
of England—of England whose ear is already so deaf to 
the cry of her own poor. 





Rattway Trarric.—It appears, from a return printed 
by order of the House of Commons, that the passenger 
and goods traffic on all the railways in the United King- 
dom during the year 1849, amounted to £11,806,498, of 
which £6,277,892 was for passengers, and £5,528,606 for 
goods, cattle, parcels, mails, &c. The total number of 
passengers conveyed during the year was 63,841,539, of 
which 7,292,811 were first class passengers, 23,521,650 
were second class, 15,686,911 were third class, 17,203,411 
parliamentary class, and 136,755 mixed. The gross re- 


run by each class, it would throw some light on the 
management of the traffic, and probably tend to correct 
some erroneous notions with regard to the number of 
trains which the directors of some of the lines consider 
necessary. ‘The total receipts for the half year ending 
the 30th June, 1849, amounted to £5,455,937, and for 
the half year ending the 3lst December, 1849, £6,350,561 ; 
together, £11,806,498. The number of miles open on 
the 30th June, 1849, was 5447, and on the 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1849, 6031 ; showing an increase of mileage — 
the half year of 584 miles. From these returns it wou! 
appear that the average traffic amounted to £2053 per 
mile per annum, being at the rate of £39 10s. per mile 

er week. The published returns for the half year end- 
ing the 29th June last show that £5,128,126 had been re- 
ceived on 5514 miles of railway, being at the rate of 
£1077 per mile for the half-year. The published traffic 
receipts for the corresponding period of 1849 amounted 
to £5,122,838, upon 4711 miles, being at the average rate 
of £1117 per mile for the half-year. Judging from the 
present traffic on the railways in the United Kingdom, 
itis probable that the total receipts will not be much 
less than £13,000,000 for 1850. 

Tue MANvFAcTURE oF Soar.—Some returns relating 
to soap have been printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons. In Great Britain, in the year ending 5th of 
January last, the quantities of soap made numbered 
1,440,834 lb. of silicated soap; 178,543,688 lb. of other 
hard soap; and 17,447,581 lb. of soft soap. In the year, 
195,570 lb. of hard soap, and 4608 lb. of soft soap were 
imported into Great Britain from Ireland, the duty on 
which was £1383 lls. 3d. There were only seven con- 
victions for defrauding the revenue. The number of 
licences granted to soapmakers was 328, of which 152 
were resident in England, 23 in Scotland, and 153 in 
Ireland. 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Returns.) 

This return, in connection with the two previous, 
indicates a continuous increase in the mortality of the 
metropolitan districts. The deaths, which in the two 
preceding weeks were successively 781, 863, rose last 
week to 898. In the corresponding weeks of nine years 
(1840-8) the lowest number occurred in 1843, and was 
749; the highest in 1848, when it was 1201; but last 
year in the same week the deaths rose to 1931, when 
pestilence rapidly multiplied its victims. The average 
of the corresponding weeks of ten years (1840-9) is 1022, 
which, with a correction for increase of population, be- 
comes 1115. The 898 deaths of last wee , therefore, 
show a decrease on the latter number amounting to 217; 
but it will be observed that the average is in part 
founded on the aggravated mortality of last year. The 
numbers from diarrhea in the last four weeks have been 
pee | 40, 37, 51, and 104. Of the 104 persons who 
died of it last week, 84 were infants under 1 year, 14 
were 1 year old and under 60, and 6 were 60 years of age 
and upwards. Last week 13 deaths were ascribed to 
cholera, showing an increase, when compared with those 
of the previous returns ; but an investigation of the cases 
as detailed in the registers proves that in a certain pro- 
portion of them it was the common English form of the 
complaint. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
height of the barometer in the week was 29.691 inches. 





The new system, however, has now been in | 
operation fifteen years, and to-day we may be permitted | 


For, as we have seen, under all the | 





The mean temperature was 63.4 degrees, about 2 de- 
grees above the average of the same week for seven 
years. On Monday and Tuesday, when the tempera- 
ture was highest, the means were respectively 69 de- 


| grees and 72 degrees, and were from 8 to 11 degrees 


above the average of the same days. ‘The temperature 
then declined, and on the last three days the mean was 
below the average. 








Ten Weeks Week 

of 1839-49. of 1850. 
Zymotic Diseases ° ee ee ee 3315 .... 272 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of un- 

certain or variable seat oe “a, GD sce 
Tubercular Diseases ., a oe ce TBO tee 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, 

Nerves, and Senses... se oe “+ Bele acces wae 

| Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .. 249 ..,, 33 
Diseases of the Lungs and of the other Or- 

gans of Respiration . $s a CM ice | 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other 

Organs of Digestion oe oe co TR nn 658 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &e.., on ee 86 4... Md 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ., un 8 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, 

Be. .. ee ee os oe oe | errs 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. .. © cnne 1 
Malformations .. oe ay o ee . 6 
Premature birth and Debility ‘a SB cco «64 
Atrophy .. ee ee se - eo 235... 27 
Age.. oe ee ee oe ee a Gus. & 
Sudden... ae as ee oe > wer 1 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 235 .,.. 28 

Total (including unspecified causes). ,10,217 SUS 
Commercial toi 
Hitawetlt OUTS, 
————___ 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Fripay. 


The apathy which prevails in the political world seems 
to have lent its influence to the Money Market, which 


| has been almost without variation during the present 


ceipts for the first class passengers during the year | 
amounted to £1,927,768; for the second class, £2,530,968; | 


for the third class, £711,592; for the parliamentary class, 
£1,104,884; and for the mixed, £2678. 
show that the parliamentary class continues to increase 
considerably; for, at one period, the third-class pas- 
sengers produced much more than the parliamentary ; 
now, it appears that while the third class, in 1849, pro- 
duced £711,692, the parliamentary produced £1,104,884. 
If the railway commissioners were 


week. On Monday the English Funds were firm, and 
closed at a slight advance, the more settled appearance 
of the weather having tended to restore the tone of the 


A | market. On the following day there was no alteration of 
These returns | 


prices, but Consols were dealt in only to a very small 
extent, and the principal business was for present 
transfer. The market generally was weak, and prices 
were barely supported. The quotations on Wednesday 
showed a tendency to advance. At one time they were 
97 to 974, but closing prices were the same as those of 


to give the mileage | the previous day. 








On Thursday the market was not quite so firm, and 


prices gave way about an eighth. Consols o 
96% a = ie off at 96} to 962. Yutsine 
market exhibited no symptoms of improvem 
Consols closed at 963 tod P — 
The fluctuations of the English Stock Market durin 
last week have been very limited. Consols, 963 to 971; 
Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 994 to 99}; Bank Stock. 
211 to 212; Exchequer Bills, 67s. to 70s. premium, 4 
The foreign stock market has been a little more active 
this week, but no great improvement has taken place in 
prices. The latest sales have been at the prices marked :— 
Brazilian, New, at 914; Chilian, 1024 and 103; Danish 
Five per Cents, 103; Ecuador, 31; Granada, 183 ; 
Mexican, for account, 304 and 29%; Peruvian Four-and. 
a-Half per Cents., 82? and 4; Portuguese Four per 
Cents., 33 ex div.; Russian, 111]; the Four-and-a. 
half per Cents., 963; Spanish Three per-Cents., 374; 
Venezuela, 353 and 35; the Deferred, 123; Dutch Two. 
and-a-Half per Cents., 57 ; and the Four per Cent, Cer- 
tificates, 89) and }. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
————~>—_-— 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, eap. 32 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 27th of July, 1850, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


z£ 
Government Debt, 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bul- 
io 22.000 cove e+ 15,968,597 
Silver Bullion .,.. 219,258 


£30,181,795 


Notes issued .,.. 30,181,795 | 
' 
; 
| 
' 
| 


£30,181,795 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£ £ 
Proprietors’Capital, 14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Rest, . 00+. escceee 3,187,155 rities (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
cluding Exche- Muity) 2.0 cscses 14,285,583 
quer, Savings’ Other Securities ,, 10,166,075 
Banks, Commis- Notes ...... eos 9,421,020 
sioners of National Gold and Silver 
Debt, and Divi- COIN .. cevecevere 609,926 


dend Accounts)., 5,022,745 
Other Deposits..,. 10,404,440 
Seven-day andother 

1,365,264 


TS ccesccanccse 
£34,532 604 
Dated Aug. 1, 1850, 





£34,532,604 
M, MARSHALL,Chief Cashier, 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 
~) Satur. | Mond.| Tues. 








Wedn. |Thurs. | Frid. 

Bank Stock..., | 212 2112, 212 | —-- 212 212 
3perCt.Red..| 97} | 973 | 973] 973) 974] 9% 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 965 | 97 | 96]) 97 | 96)| 96 
3 p.C. An.1726,} ——| —— | ——| —— —_\—_ 
3p.Ct.Con,,Ac.| 963 97 963 | 97 96, 96} 
3{ p. Cent. An, 994 99 994 | 99} 99 99 
New 5perCts. | —— | —— | ——/| ——| —j]| -—- 
Long Ans. ,1860. |3 5-16 '8 5-16 8} '8 5-16 | 8 _— 
Ind.St.1l04p.ct.} —— {| ——/ 270 | 271 | 270 _ 
Ditto Bonds ..| 89 | ——| 89 | 89 | 92 89 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.| 67 p| 70p, 7Wp\| Wp! Wp| Wp 
Ditto, 5i...| 67 pp} Wp! Wp! Wp Wp| Wp 
Ditto, Smalt 67 p| Wp! Wp Wp Wp! Wp 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
ivening.) 

Mexican 5 per Ct. Acc. 
Small.. oe 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Peruvian 4} per Cents. 82§ 

| Portuguese 5 per Cent. — 


Austrian 5 perCents. — 

Belgian Bds., 43 p. Ct. 912 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 92} 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. 563 
Chilian 6 per Cents... 
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Equador Bonds oo, ae | —4per Cts. 33} 
Danish 3 perCents... — — Annuities — 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 57 Russian, 1822,5 p.Cts. — 





4 per Cents. .. 89 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 96.90 
3 p.Cts., Aug. 2, 58,10 


Span. Actives, 5 p, Cts. — 
Passive sc 
— Deferred oe 











SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. 


BANKS. 
Australasian 


RAILWAYS, 
Caledonian ee ee 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 


24 | British North American 








Eastern Counties ee 6} | Colonial .. ae oo = 
Great Northern .. ee 83 | Commercial of London,, — 
Great North of England 242 | London and Westminster 27 
Great S. & W.(Lreland) 30 | London Joint Stock 1i§ 
Great Western .. «» 58% | NationalofIreland .. — 
Hull and Selby .. +. 98 | National Provincial .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 38 | Provincial of Ireland .. — 
Lancaster and Carlisle 54 | Union of Australia... — 
Lond., Brighton, & 8, Coast $1 | Union of London oo = 
London and Blackwall.. 4g MINEs, 
London and N.-Western 11! | Bolanos ., os oo 
Midland ., oe «» 34 | Brazilian Imperial a 
North British .. bP 5} | Ditto, St. Johndel Rey 4 
South-Eastern and Dover 14 | Cobre Copper .. » & 
South-Western ., oo @& MISCELLANEOUS. 
York, Newcas., & Berwick 14 Australian Agricultural — 
York and North Midland 15} | Canada .. ee a 
Docks, General Steam .. on 
East and West India .. Penins.& Oriental Steam — 
London .. ee +» — | Royal Mail Steam 60 
St. Katharine .. — | South Australian » Ss 
GRAIN, Mark-lane, August 2. 
Wheat, R. New 40s, to 42s. Maple ...... 29s. to 30s. 
"IME weeeeeee 42 — 44 White ...... 23 — 2% 
Old wcccccccee 44 Boilers ...++ 27 — 2 
White ...... 44 — 46 Beans, ‘licks. .. 26 — 27 
Fine ........ 43 — 44 Old ...0.. 0006 2% — 8 
Superior New 48 — 52 Indian Corn.... 27 — 29 
eer 23 — 24 Oats, Feed .... 16 — 17 
Barley ........ 19 — 20 Fine .... 17 — 18 
Malting sevcee 3 — 24 Poland ....«. 1s — 19 
Malt, Ord....... 48 — 49 Fine 2. BW = 20 
Fine .. see. 49 — 52 Potato ...... 19 — 20 
Peas, Hogeecers 2 8 Fine see. 20 — a 








Sallietieeniaaeemtamaies nieienieielaan 








— 





Ave. 8, 1850. 


Che Heaver. 
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=— 5 
a ENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
" Week ENvING Juty 27. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 
8. 6d. 








seeeeeee  PPLPRELEL ELE ee 
b an be bt 0s 08 3 Beans ...... soveccee ST 
Aigisssste WO 2 ss Tee sbeeee  @ 8 
owiaag Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks, 
Wheat .---ereeeee> 4is, 6d. ye Od 
Parlef ss -e-e cere eee 22 40 Beans 1 
Mc cssccccccee VS | Pete : 


Town-made .. 





eeeeee . deecerstees 37 — 40 

seoomtend Sutivlk, on board ship ...ssecseeeeree ee 32 — 34 
Norfolk and Stockton ......esesseeeeeee cree ceeees 30 — 32 
American ......6. 00005 bbsontbeus per barrel 23. — 25 






os 


adian ... - Prag 
Can Households, 6d. 


Wheaten Bread, 7d. the 4lb. loaf. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. 

The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 30th day of 
July, 1850, is 26s. 3d. per cwt. 

~ BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD*, 
8. 


d. os. d, s. d. s.d. 
6to3 4,. .210 to 310 
8—3 B ...seee corer 3 GC —4 2 
Be B 6 nccccccnsece 26—3 8 
Sas O vssrccies .. 84—4 0 
41—44 40—48 








FD \ccdeccccerscccccccssree 190 sresccedeoveees - 242 
PROVISIONS, 
Butter—Best Fresh, 10s. to Ils. per doz. 
Carlow, £3 5s. to £3 8s. per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish .....0-csseseccseesererseves per ewt. dda. to Sis. 
Cheese, Cheshire .........-seeceereseseneecceeens 







Derby, Plain ........- 
Hams, York .... 
Eggs, French, per 120, 


POTATOES, 


HOPS. 
Kent Pockets 120s. to 135s, | York Regents perton ..s.to .. 
Choice ditto... 140 — 210 Wisbech Regents ... «2. — eo 
Snesex ditto.. 106 — 115 | Scotch Reds......... .. — « 
Farnham do.. =... — «se French Whites...... .«. — » 


STRAW. Per load of 36 Trusses. 
MBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WHITECHAPEL 
70s. to 74s. .... 68s. to 70s. . 65s. to Ths, 
Ht] 65 .... d2 60 
New...... 45 — 68 . 45 — 60 
Clover ........ 78 — 84 ~~ ~ & 
Wheat Straw .. 26 — 30 22 — 28 


HAY AND 
c 


Hay, Good .... 
Inferior ee 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 30. 

DECLARATIONS oF DivipeENpDs.—8. Gibson, York, innkeeper; 
first div. of 2s. 6d.. on any day after July 31; Mr. Young, Leeds 
—C. Christie, Vauxhall-walk and Broad-street, Lambeth, tim- 
ber merchant; first div. of 5s. 3d., any Wednesday; Mr. Whit- 
more, Basinghall-street—R. White, Thorney-close and Sunder- 
land, merchant ; first div. of I}d., on Saturday, Aug, 3, or any 
subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle: upon-Tyne—K. 
Raby, Preston, Lancashire, hatter; first div. of ls., amy Tnes- 
day; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—W. Dixon, Manchester, iron- 
monger; first div. of 2s. ld., any Tuesday; Mr Hobson, Man- 
chester— Bowles, Ogden, and Wyndham, Shaftesbury and Salis- 
bury, bankers; final div. of Jd., on Thursday, Aug. |, and the 
following Thursday; Mr. Stansfield, Basinghall-street. 

BANKRUPTS.—W. Woops, Prospect-place, Wandsworth-road, 
builder, to surrender Aug. 16, Sept. 6; Messrs. Wil- 
kinson, Gurney, and Stevens, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhill — R. 
Brooks, Regent-strect, picture dealer, Ang. 5, Sept. 7; soli- 
titors, Messrs. Carlow and Haynes, 


solicitors, 


Palace-chambers, St, 
James’s-street; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-cham- 
bers, Basinghall-street—G. Peasecoon, Sheffield, draper, Aug. 7, 
Sept.7; solicitor, Mr. Jones, Size-lane; official assignee, Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—T. Tispett, 
March, Cambridgeshire, corn factor, Aug. 5, Sept. 7; solicitors, 
Messrs, Abbott and Wheatley, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane, and Messrs. Miller and Son, Norwich ; official assignee, 
Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—T. Tap- 
PENDEN, Friendly-place, Old Kent-road, tailer, Aug. 5, Sept. 7; 
solicitor, Mr. Foord, Pinner’s-hall, Old Broad-street; official 
assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street— 
Dd, CLement, Neath, Glamorganahire, saddler, Aug. 12, Sept. 11; 
solicitors, Mr. Sewell, Old Broad-street, and Messrs. Whitting- 
ton and Gribble, Bristol: official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol— 
J. THomPson, Wigton, Cumberland, grocer, Aug. 8, Sept. 13; 
solicitors, Mr. Lazenby, Wigton, and Messrs. Ingledew and 

gett, Newecastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—E. Way, West Camel, Somersetshire, 
miller, Aug. 7, Sept. 4; solicitors, Messrs, Newman and Lyon, 
Yeovil, and Mr. Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Herna- 
man, Exeter, 

Divipenps.—Aug. 23, T. Greenhill, Great Dover-street, flour 
dealeras Ang. 25, J. F. Everett, High Holborn, hydraulic 
engineer—Aug. 20, W. Ellison, Stainsbury-road, Poplar, builder. 

CERTIFICATES.—7'0 be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary on the day of meeting.—Aug. 22, G. Thorneloe, High- 
street, Poplar, grocer — Aug. 22, J. Kaye, Bridge-row-wharf, 
Pimlico, coal merehant—Aug. 21, H. brading, Shepherdess- 
walk, City-road, licensed victualler—Aug. 21, H. Scholefield, 
Clare, Suffolk, chymist—Aug. 22, W. Hayhurst, Liverpool, 
coach proprietor—A ug. 27, G. Johnson, Liv erpool, coal merchant 
Aug. 26, J. and J. Crossley, Bangor, wine merchants — 
Aug. 23, J. Holroyd, Dalton, Yorkshire, cotton dyer—Aug. 22, 
M. Jarvis, Leeds, wool merchant. . 

Scotch SequgsTRATION.—J. Nelson, Edinburgh, poulterer, 
Aug. 2, 30, 


Friday, August 2. 

DECLARATIONS OF DivipeNnDs.—C. Gough, late of Altrincham, 
Cheshire, ironmonger ; first div, of ls. 2d., on the 6th inst. and 
every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson’s, Manchester— W. 
Longbottom and R. Bentley, Rochdale, wool merchant; second 
div. of &\d., on the 6th inst. and every subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. 
Hobson's, Manchester—J. and H. Reay, Mark-lane, wine mer- 
chants ; fourth div. of 2 id., on Wednesday next and three sub- 
sequent Wednesdays; Mr. Graham’s, Coleman-street—H. Gibbs, 

xford, grocer; second div. of 24d., on Wednesday next and 
three subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Graham’s, Coleman-street— 

- Dicken, Brentford-end, Ieleworth, grocer; second div. of 
. 104., on Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays, 
a Graham's, _Coleman-strect—J. Slaney, Wellington-place, 

ackney, and Skinner-street, Bishopsgate, cabinetmaker; first div, 





per sack 40s, to 43s. | 


of 2s. 8d., on Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednes- 
days; Mr. Graham's, Coleman-street—T. Wright, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, ship broker; first div. of 1s. (part of first div. of 28. 4d. pre- 
viously declared), to those erediters who have proved their debts 
since December 1, 1840, on the 3rd inst., or any subsequent Sa- 
turday; Mr. Baker’s, Neweastle-upon-Tyne — T. Fox, West 
Cornforth, colliery owner ; second div. of ld. and 9-!6ths of a 
penny, on the separate estate, on the 3rd inst., or any subse- 
quent Saturday; Mr. Wakley’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—J, Cle- 
mentson, Whitehaven, tobaceonist; second and final div. of 
ls. 7d. and 9-1 lths of a penny, on the 3rd inst., or any subsequent 
Saturday; Mr. Wakley’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—J.G. Watson, 
Sunderland, grocer; first div. of 5s. 6d. on the 3rd inst., or any 
subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 


| T. Wright, Derby, cheese factor ; second div. of 4s. 9d., on any 
| Thursday after October 6; Mr. Whitmore’s, Birmingham. 


DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY.—J. V. Rowe, Bodmin, Corn- 
wall, builder, 

Bankrurts —J. G. Prasecoop (and not G, Peasegood, as 
before advertised), Sheffield, draper, to surrender Aug. 7, tept. 
7; solicitor, Mr. Jones, Size-lane ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—C. Newron, Donyfield- 
mills, near Wivenhoe, Essex, miller, Aug. 10, Sept.9; solicitors, 
Messrs. M‘Leod and Stenning, London-street, Fenchurch-street; 
official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall- 
street-—B, HomMAN, Westbourne-terrace, Paddington, builder, 
Aug. 12, Sept. 9; solicitor, Mr. Surman, Lincoln’s-inn ; official 
assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street— 
F. M‘Leop, Haberdashers’-street, Hoxton, common-trewer, 
Aug. 15, Sept. 5; solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Milk-street, Cheapside; 
official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-street—J. HANNAH, 
Huddersfield, cloth-dresser, Aug. 16, Sept. 13; solicitor, Mr. 
Jooth, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds—J. APPLEBY, 
Shincliffe-mill, Durham, miller, Aug. 14, Sept. 26; solicitors, 
Messrs. Crosby and Compton, Church-court, Old Jewry, and 
Mr. Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.—Aug. 23, W., W., and J. Burridge, Portsmouth, 
bankers—Aug. 23, E. Underhill, Chelsea, builder—Aug. 21, H. 
Brading, Shepherdess-walk, City-road, licensed victualler — 


| Ang. 23, J. Chisholm, Dorking, Surrey, and Ludgate-hill, whole- 


sale perfumer—Sept. 26, B. Jefferies, Worcester, boatbuilder— 
Sept. 2, W. A. Glover, Tetbury, Gloucestershire, hatter. 
Certiricates — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary on the day of meeting.—Aug. 24, T. K. Pyrke, Notting- 
hill, bookseller—Aug. 24, R. Dart and J. Brown, Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden, coach lace manufacturers —Aug,. 28, J. Awford, 


| Stroud, Gloucestershire, mealman—Aug. 28, W. James, Llangat- 


tock, Breconshire, provision dealer—Aug. 26, J. J. M. M. Scott, 
Liverpool, wine merchant—Aug. 26, J. Harrop, Mac clesfield, silk 
dyer— Aung. 24, W. Beaumont, Rotherham, Yorkshire, grocer— 
Aug. 29, J. White, Dudley, innkeeper. 

ScoTcu SEQUESTRATION.—D. M’Donald, Dunfermline, mer- 
chant, Aug. 7 and 2s, 





DEATHS, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 


BIRTHS. 

On the 25th ult., at Spring-hall, neary Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Lady Gethin, of a son. 

On the 26th ult., at her Majesty’s dockyard, Pembroke Dock, 
the wife of Captain Sir Thomas Sabine Pasley, Bart., R.N., 
superintendent, of a son, stillborn. 

On the 29th ult., at King-street, St. James’s, the Hon. Mrs. 
Harvie Farquhar, of a son. 

On the 15th ult., at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the wife of Captain 
R. J. Allen, Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., at Bintield, Berks, the wife of J. M. Napier, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 27th ult., the Marchioness of Stafford, ofa son. 

On the 19th ult.,at Berghapton-cottage, Norfolk, the Hon, 
Mrs. H. M. Sutton, of a son. 

On the 24th uct., : 

C. de Crespiguy, 

On the 26th ult., 








at the Vicarage, Dodford, the wife of the 
Reverend W. Thornton, of a son 

On the 2 th ult.,at Merifield, near Torpoint, Cornwall, the 
wife of the Reverend H. L. Jenner, of a daughter. 


On the 25th ult., at Conduit-street, Westbourne-terrace, the 
wife of Captain D. MeLeod, of a son. 

On the 25th ult., in Dublin, the wife of Major Halkett, Fourth 
Light Dragoons of a daughter. 

On the 27th ult., 
lady of the Reverend T. O. Powell, of a son. 








Prat wikhiks Caleutta, 

On the 25th of May, at Fort » Ca aged 31, 
Major E. F. Edwards, H.M.’s 70th Regiment, son of the 
Reverend J. Edwards, Canon of Durham, 

On the 26th ult., the Reverend 7. B. Lees, Fellow of All 
—_ College, Oxford, and rector of erton, Huntingdon- 
shire. 

On the 27th ult., at Chester-terrace, Eaton , J. R. 
Marshman, +, of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister, of 
English Law, University College, London, youngest son of the 
late Reverend Dr. Marshman, of Serampore, Bengal. 

On the 28th ult,,at Babraham, Cambridgeshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Adeane, widow of the late H. J. Adeane, Esq., and daughter of 
Lord Stanley, of Alderley. 

On the 20th ult., at Newton Valence, Hants, I, Maud, the 
beloved daughter of the Reverend T. Snow. 

On the 30th ult., J. Miles, Esq., surgeon, Gracechurch-street. 

On the llth ult., at Harpur-street, Red Lion-square, Mrs. J. 
Shaw, widow of the late J. Shaw, Esq., of Wigton, and mother 
of the late Lieut. J, Shaw, who was assassinated in the Affghan 
war, 

On the 26th ult., suddenly, in the 80th year of her age, Ann, 
wife of E. W. Brayley, F.S.A., Secretary of the Russell Institu- 
tion. 

On the 27th ult., at Dover, in his 83rd year, Sir J. Colles 
Meredyth, Bart., of Greenhills, in the county of Kildare. 

On the 26th ult., at Scarborough, ib the eth year of his age, 
Thomas Tindal, Esq., of Aylesbury, younger brother of the late 
od N, C. Tindal, formerly Chief Justice of the Court of Common 

eas. 

On the 28th ult., in the 7lst year of her » Mies Pepys, of 
Tandridge-court, near Godstone, Surrey. - -™ 

On the 22nd ult., at Tunbridge-wells, in the 83rd year of her 
age, Lady Milnes, relict of the late Sir R. 8. Milnes, Baronet. 

On the 28th ult., in Grosvenor-street, Eliza, widow of the 
Honourable General C. Fitzroy. 

On the 26th ult., at Eaton-place, the Honourable C. Tolle- 
—. in his 76th year, youngest son of the late Countess of 

Jysart. 

On the 26th ult., at Camberwell, in the 88th year of her age, 
Mary, relict of the late Reverend J. Simons, rector of Paul's 
Cray, Kent. 

On the 27th ult., at Twickenham, J. Stephenson, + of 
Boscombe, Christchurch, Hants, for many years major of the 
— Dragoon Guards, and formerly of the Forty-third Light 

ufantry. 

On the 27th ult., in the 74th year of his age, Sir J. P. Mil- 
banke, Baronet. 

At Covellum, near Travaneore, on the 9h of May last, Major 
R. Shirreff, Second Madras Native Infantry, com ing the 
Nair Brigade. 

On the 22nd ult., at Foxholes, Yorkshire, after a short illness, 
aged 28, the Reverend J. H. Sykes, rector of that place. 

On the 30th ult., at Southampton, at the house of his father, 
Seuaes Sages M. B. Ward, of the Twenty-sixth Madras 
N.1., aged 32, 





QO* the PHYSIOLOGICAL CHANGES which 


incessantly take place in the Human Economy during 


By JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon. 
“ Life’s like a gentle stream, 
For ever changing, yet unperceived the change.” 

Most important is the part allotted to the digestive organs in 
the economy. It is there the first of a series of ch com- 
mences, concerned in effecting, ultimately, the nutrition of the 
individual—changes so necessary to the continuance of life, that 
almost every other act is cubaadinnte to them, inasmuch as these 
organs affording the material of action for the others, may be re- 
garded, physiologically, as original powers, which maintain the 
wonderful and complete mochinery of the body in continuous 
action. These facts premised, the claims of these organs to our 
attention will be sufficiently obvious, more particularly with re- 





Life. 


ference to a diseased condition. 


The disorders of the digestiveorgans, which impair the health, 
have atwo-fold operation: first, by the local symptoms of indi- 


| gestion, arising from the detention of ill digested matiers, morbid 


in quality and quantity, and secondly by the constitutional dis- 
turbance occasioned by the absorption of these matters into the 
circulation, and powerfully irritating the nervous system. The 
treatment of such disorders must be palliative and curative: the 


| first, of course, would consistof regulated diet, &.—the second, 
| of aromatic, tonic, and aperient medicines. 


| 
at Wensley Rectory, Bedale, Yorkshire, the | 


On the 3ist ult., at North-villa, Regent's-park, the wife of | 


Colonel Miles, of a son, 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th ult., at the British Embassy, Munich, Charles 
Baron de Stentzsch, captain in the Austrian Cavalry Regiment 
Chevaux Legers, to Margaret Livingston, eldes* surviving daugh- 
ter of A. Gibbon, Esq. 

On the 23rd ult.,at Berne, the Reverend H. P. Costobadie, 
A.B., vicar of King’s Norton, Leicestershire, to Fanny Burnett, 
youngest daughter of the Reverend J. F. Lateward, A.M., rector 
of Perivale-cum-West Twyford, Middlesex, 

On the 27th ult., at St. Michael’s, Highgate, Mr. J. F. Spur- 
rier, only son of J. Spurrier, Esq., Deputy Commissary-General, 
to Sarah, eldest danghter of Mr. G. Prickett, of Highgate. 

On the 19th of February, near Adelaide, South Australia, the 
Reverend A. B. Burnett, chaplain to the Bishop of Adelaide, to 
Mary Jane, daughter of the late J. Smalpiece, Esq., treasurer for 
the county of Surrey. 

On the 18th ult., at Leckhampton Church, C. F.C. Colmore, 
Esq., of Moorend, Charlton Kings, to Mary, only daughter of the 
Reverend E. P. Owen, of Bettws-hall, Montgomeryshire, and 
Roderick-house, Cheltenham, 

On the 25th ult., at St. Pancras Church, the Reverend R. 
Firth, chaplain to the Honourable East India Company, Madras 
Presidency, to Mary Ann eldest daughter of J. B, Hill, Esq., of 
Guildford-place, Kussell-square. 

On the 20th ult., at Long Stow, Cambridgeshire, the Reverend 
G. E, Yates, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, younger 
son of the Reverend G. L. Yate, vicar of Wrockwardine, Salop, 
to Margaret Maria, eldest daughter of the Reverend H. A. 
Bishop, rector of Long Stow. 

On the 25th ult. at St. Peter’s Church, Hammersmith, Captain 

t. D. Armstrong, Madras Army, to Amy Esther, eldest daughter 
of Henry Allnutt, Esq., of Hammersmith, 

On the 30th ult., at Highgate, A. C. Tatham, Esq., of High- 
gate, fifth son of I. T. Tatham, Esq., to Sophia Catherine, eldest 


| daughter of G. K. Smith, Esq., of the Grove, Highgate. 


On the 30th ult., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Captain S. 
Bence, King’s Dragoon Guards, and of Kentwell-hall, Suffolk, 
to Albinia, youngest daughter of G. J. Sullivan, Esq. 

On the 30th ult., at St. George’s, Bloombury, the Reverend T. 
Markby, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the Reverend J. Oliver, 
of Verno lace. 

On the 30th ult., at Foot's-cray, Kent, Charles, youngest son 
of Lieutenant IT, G. Nichols, R.N., to Blanche Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late Captain W. Roberts, R.N, 

On the Ist inst., at Hambledon, Bucks, the Count de Zuylen 
de Nyevelt, chamberlain to his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands, and sec retary to the Dutch Legation at Brussels, to 
Catherine Henrietta, daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonei RB, 
Nixon, of the Firet Royale, 









To fulfil these latter indications, Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBI- 
LIOUS PILLS are confidently r ded ; as by combining 
aromatic, tonic, and aperient properties they remove all oppres- 
sive accumulations — regulate the secretion of the liver — 
strengthen the stomach—induce a healthy appetite~and impart 
tranquillity to the nervous system.—18, New Ormond-street, 
London. 

*,* Mr. Cockle’s Pills may be had of all Medicine-vendors, in 
boxes at 1s. lgd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and in family boxes at Lis, 








CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi- 
nary Cure of Scroruta or Kine’s Evit. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALLpay, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850, 
“To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

**S1R,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flicted with a Glandu ar Swelling in the neck, which, after a 
short time. broke out into an Uleer, An eminent medical man 
pronounced it as a very bad case of Scrofula, and preseribed for 
a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
years went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated foedieal Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 
your Pills and Vintment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and 
the discharge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at 
the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to the 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
testify to the truth of this miraculous case, Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
I consider that 1 should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderful eure, effeeted by your medi- 
cines, after every other means had failed, 

; (Signed) “J. HW. ALLpay.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at Is. ijd., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 1ls., 228,, and 33s. each. There is a very considerable 
“a tae | ay myo sizes, 

-B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each Pot or Box, 
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She Reader. 


[Satorpay, Ava. 3, 1850, 





THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 

Will be published ina few days, in Three Vols., 
THE GOLD WORSHIPPERS 
By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c., &c. 

Parry and Co., 32 and 33, Leadenhall-street. 

To be had at upwards of 3000 Circulating Libraries. 


ERMONS on the COMMANDMENTS. By 
the Rev. E. R. Lanken, M.A. 5s. 6d, cloth. 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SERMON on TOLERATION, preached before 
the University of Oxford. Price 3d. 


The FROGS of ARISTOPHANES. Translated 
into English verse. Price 1s. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


On the 3ist of July, 


T HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No. XXVI. AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
1, The Scottish Universities. 
2, Pendennis—The Literary Profession. 
3. The English Language. 
4. Messrs. Stephenson and Fairbairn’s Tubular Bridges, 
5, The Liberties of the Gallican Church. 
6. Wordsworth. 
7. The Method of the Divine Government—Mr. M‘Cosh, 
8. Tennyson's * In Memoriam.” 
9. The Trial of Professor Webster. 
10, Christianity in India, ; 
Se: W.'P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 











LYNAM’S ROMAN EMPERORS, 
connecting Hooke and others with Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fa'l.” 


HE HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPERORS, 

from Augustus to the Death of Marcus Antoninus, care- 

fully digested from the original Latin and Greek Authors, By 

the late Reverend Ropert Lynam. Edited by the Reverend 
J.T. Wuire. In 2 vols., 8vo., price £1 12s., cloth. 

“It supplies, not merely to the English reader, but to the 
Tatin and Greek scholar, a work that was much wanted.”— 
Morning - 

“ This is a work which will take a place among our standard 
literature.”"—Ozford Herald. 

London: Printed for Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Hatchard and Son; Shaw and 
Sons; Stevens and Norton; Waller and Son. Cambridge: J. 
Deighton. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


THE PEOPLE’S POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
LIBRARY 





Lous BLANC’S HISTORY OF 1848. 


Now publishing, neatly bound in boards, price One Shilling, or 
One and Sixpence post free, 
HISTORIC PAGES FROM THE REVOLU- 
TION OF 1848. By M, Louis BLanc. 
This is the most exciting and popular of all the Narratives yet 
published of these great and astounding events. 
Also, just ready, 
THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM; or, Social and 


Religious Doctriues. By the Abbé Constant. Price 4d.; post 
free, 6d. 





Also, price One Penny, 


THE CATECHISM OF SOCIALISM. By M. 


Louis BLanc. 
George Vickers, Holywell-street, Strand, London. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 
Is the present rate of increase at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPQER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 
‘This supply comprises from Twenty to Two Hundred and 
Fifty Copies of all the best New Works. Fresh copies are 
added daily of Macaulay’s England—Layard’s Nineveh—Alison’s 
Essays—Curzon’s Levant—Browning’s Christmas Eve—Bailey’s 
Angel World—The Lives of the Chief Justices—of Chalmers— 
Southey, &c.—Murray’s Andalucia—Modern Painters—Woman 
in France—Reginald Hastings—The Village Notary — The 
oe Maitland—The Ways of the Hour—Antonina, 

Ley . 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 

The best and newest Works are exchanged week] , Carriage 
free, in every part of London and its asighbourhest, at Two 
Guineas per annum, Country Subscription—fifteen vols. all new, 
or twenty-four vols. six months after publication—Five Guineas 
per Annum. Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied. 
A post-office order, payable to Charles Edward Mudie, will secure 
an immediate supply. 


ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, Old Broad-street, 
Subscribed Capital £250,0u0. 

_ PREsIDENT.—His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 
Vicg-PRksiDeNtT.—The Right Honourable the Earl F11'ZWIL- 
LIAM, F.RBS., F.8.A, 

DIRECTORS. 
é te Som Paul, Esq., Chairman. 
eorge eley Harrison, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Advantages offered by this Company, which is composed of 
_ Mutual and Proprietary Branches. 

The security of a subseribed capital of £250,000. 

In the Mutual Branch, the whole of the profits are divided 
amongst the holders of policies on which seven annual premiums 
Min the Propristary 

In Pp Branch, the lowest ib} - 
mium consistent with the security of the cae. ee 
witn given for half the premiums for the first 

creasing premiums commencing at exceedingly | tes, 

ee ‘and Siitary men reaper _s ordinary hag when nod 
. & moderate iti harg i 

guessed taane mast-ol eens itional ¢! e for licence to 

‘The usual commission allowed to medical men, solicit 
agents. 

In all medical i i 
ann - a. where a report is given, the fee is paid by 

All policies intiguttie, except in cases of fraud. 

'y order of the Board of Directors, 
LOUIS MORE, Manager, 





seven years, 





#, and 





UNTER-STREET ACADEMY. Conducted 
Mr. Dawson and Mr. B. Dawson, B.A. The NiInBty- 
yirTH HALF-YEARLY SESSION commeuced Monday, July 15th. 
Junior School, Five Guineas ed annum. Upper School (Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, Natural Philosophy, and the Mathematics), 
Six Guineas. The Ancient and Modern Lang are charged 
extra. Board and Instruction, Thirty Guineas for pnpils under 
sixteen; above that age, Forty Guineas. 
36, Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, London. 


ORKING MEN’S TESTIMONIAL to SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. 

A PUBLIC MEETING of the Middle and Working Classes 
of the Metropolis will be held in the Great Room of the WHIT- 
TINGTON CLUB (late Crown and Anchor), STRAND, on 
WEDNESDAY, Avuaust 7, at Half-past Seven o’Clock in the 
Evening, to promote the Subscription commenced at the Belvi- 
dere Hotel, Pentonville. 

The Chair will be taken by Joseru Hume, Esq., M.P., who 
will be supported by severai distinguished Members of Parlia- 
ment and other Gentlemen. 





Mes UMENTtothe MEMORY of EBENEZER 
ELLIOTT. 


The following Subscriptions have been already received t 
& s. 



















wards the Elliott Monument:— d. 
R. Cobden, Esq., M.P., London .........+. one wees 
Town Trustees of Sheffield ....... @ scecceces -. 10 0 0 
T. Birks, Esq., Mayor of Sheffield ...,.,.....+.. 10 0 0 
Samuel Bailey, Esq., do. 10 0 0 
Thomas Dunn, Esq., do. 10 00 
P. Ashberry, Esq., SR ae lw 00 
Right Honourable the Earl of Carlisle, London,, 5 U0 0 
G. P. Naylor, Esq., BOT cicccececcscoses 500 
F. Hoole, Esq., DE Geass natn sac 2 OS 
Bramley and Gainsford, dO, — ...eceeeeeeseees 5 0 0 
H. Wilkinson, Esq, GO. ceaeseces eoccces 5 6 0 
H. Hinde, Esq., GO. asta nescees soe 2 OO 
H. E. Hoole, Esq., i  —“eseeus ereccceee » &8 6 
T. Wiley, Esq., do, és ‘ , Bee 
J. W. Hawksworth, Esq., do. os 500 
T. R. Barker, Esq. do. amaeain cues 5 0 6 
R. Bentley, Esq., Rotherham ...........+ 5 0 0 
J.C. Wilson, Esq., Sheffield.... 5 0 0 
R. Leader, Jun., Eeq., do. .....00.0000 5 0 0 
Proprietors of The Leader, London ..... 5 00 
lobotson, Peace, and Co., Sheffield ....... 5 0 0 
J.and W. A. Charles, Oa —vhasens 23 0 
Fisher and Bramall, TL 200 
C. Hawksworth, Esq., do, 200 
M. Hunter, Eeq., 0, wee eee 200 
E. Liddell, Esq., are 206 0 
Reverend Jos. Hunter, F.S.A., London,......... 2 0 0 
R, Martineau, Esq., Birmingham ............. 110 
Ae, Bae GOOD santesessccctccccsaccssn & 3 8 
J. Hobson, Esq., do. Cocecvecccoccece eccece 110 
P. E. Fisher, do. Oeereocecccccesoes ma 2 
W. Fisher, Jun., do. ee Re. 
W. Favell, do. az. 
John Fowler, do. 110 
G. Eadon, do, 10 0 
T. Rodgers, do. 100 
Broadhead and Atki 100 
Butler and Co., do, 100 
J. Rodgers, do. 100 
I. P. Cutts, do, 10 0 
G, Foster, do, 100 
A, Chadburn, do, :@¢ 
F. W. Chadburn, do. 100 

. xR. do, 100 
John Beckett do, Ce cvecccccccccccccccce 1 00 
Marcus Smith do, 100 
T. Oates do. 100 
F. Wever do. 100 
James Montgomery, do.  ., oe. seeeececeeees cess 100 
Reverend E, R. Larken, M.A., Burton by Lincoln 1 0 0 
R. Toynbee, Eeq., Lincoln ......c00ssece ceceee 010 0 
Editor of the Reasoner.... ...seeccececes cocccsee 010 0 


Subscriptions will be received by T. Birks, Esq., Mayor of 
Sheffield; and at the Leader Office, 9, Crane-court, f leet-street, 
London, 


UNGARY AND 
THE POLISH LEGION, 

When in 1848 the dawn of universal freedom awoke the 
oppressed nations, Poland, not finding a battle-field upon her 
own shackled soil, sent her devoted sons to meet their enemy in 
Hungary and South-Western Germany, 


The despots triumphed; the right was trampled down. The 
Polish legions shared the ruin of their allies. ‘Those who escaped 
slaughter were hunted from country to country, till, except in 
the British isles, no place of refuge remained for them in Europe. 
About eighty reaciied here from Switzerland; and in June last 
ninety-nine arrived at Southampton from Turkey. Of these, 
sixty-eight are now in London, ignorant of the English language, 
and therefore without likelihood of employment, in a state of 
utter destitution. 


A Committee (elected on the 30th of June by Poles, assembled 
for the purpose from among both the old and new refugees) has 
been appointed to raise means for the support of these remain- 
ing (about 80) exiles, until, by the efforts of the Committee, em. 
ployment may be found or opportunities afforded for their return 
tothe Continent. Forthis purpose a Subscription List is opened 
at the Leader Office, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and the Com- 
mittee urgently request the contributions of all friends of Euro- 
pean freedo 

What England has already done is a guarantee of what she 
will do. Her sympathies for Poland preceded those for Hun- 
gary. Now they may unite in a common manifestation for both 
causes by lending a brotherly hand to their devoted victims. 
The grateful heart of the Poles has not forgotten the past, and 
cannot, therefore, but be confident in the future. 

The members of the Committee:—L. Onorsk1 (Colonel), 
Captain J. Bb. Rota BARTOCHOWSKI, BARASZKIEWICZ, Major 
A. PazezpzieCcki, MAJEWSKI, Lieutenant W. Lewanvowski, 
Lieutenant-Colonel FReuNb, 

The accounts will be open to the inspection of Subscribers at 
39, Upper Norton-street, Portland-place, and will be published 
by the Leader. 


BADEN. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECRIVED :— 




















Mr. Miles, 5, Theberton-street, Islington ........... -£0 5 0 
Mr. Mabbs, Upper-street, Islington........ co2¢ 
Miss 8. D.C. ...c00. . 040 
Two Friends of ditto .. oens 010 
From a Friend of ditto ..........06. ercevee 05 0 
From a few Working Men, Bond-street .. low 
The Leader Newspaper.....ssecccoseses z2¢6 
Alfred Peppercorn..... 026 
Helen Slatter ........-. 020 
Bessie Burgess ..... ee 020 
8.L. Se eeeeeeeereteeee 0 1 0 








————$ 
HE ROYAL BRITISH BANK, Incorporajed 
by Charter, 17th September, 1849, for receiving deposits 
at interest, discounting bills, making advances on improved te. 
curities, ome: Bae credits, and transacting eve other des. 

eription of g business on the SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 

John M Esq., M-P. for Glaszow, la retary 
ohn Mac » Esq., M.P. for Glaszow, late Sec 
ines Board of Trade. to the 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

Edward Esdaile, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 

John Gwynne, “4 George Pearce, Exq. 

John Macgregor, Esq. M.P. Thomas Ritchie, Esq, 

William Daniel Owen, Esq. Charles Walton, Esq. 

GENERAL MANAGER.—Hugh Innes Cameron, Esq, 
Chief Office—No. 16, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, 
Strand Branch—No 429, Strand, corner of Agar-street, 
Lambeth Branch—No. 77, Bridge-road, Westminster-brj 
Islington Branch—No. 97, Goswell-road, near the Angel. 
WHICH WILL BE SHORTLY OPENED, 

A sub-office (Mr. Binge, Agent) is now open at 22, Yor. 
street, Westminster, and arrangements are in contemplation for 
other Branches. 

JOINT SECRETARIES AND SOLICITORS—Messrs. Mullins and 

Paddison. 


The hours of public business are from nine a.m. to four p.m, 
daily, at the head office and branches ; and from twelve to three 
and six to eight o’clock p.m. at the sub office. 

The Directors having by the Charter the peculiar privilege of 
gradually increasing the capital, will, when new shares are bei 
allotted, give preference, after the existing shareholders, to de. 
positors who may wish to become proprietors, according to the 
priority of their applications, allowing, uutil a dividend be de. 
clared, three per cent. interest ou all deposits set apart for 
shares. In accordance with the oviginal purpose ot the Instity. 
tion, and of the early promise of its promoters, viz., to endeavour 
to make the proprietary body as numerous as possible, and the 
corporation, as far as the law will permit, a society for Danking 
on the principles of a mutual benefit association, the share 
holders and depositors will have a preference in the enjoyment 
of such benefits as the Bank can legitimately afford, 

Special Deposits, for shorter or longer periods thau six months, 
will be received on such terms as may be arranged in each par. 
ticular case. 

Forms of Application from Shareholders or Depositors, for 
new shares, or from parties desirous to open Accounts, will be 
supplied at the Bank, or sent by post to any who may require 
then. 

By Order of the Court of Directors, 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager, 
16, Tokenhouse-yard, June 25th, 1850. 


rue WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 
Opposite the Pantheon. 

A few Journeymen Tailors, anxious to rescue themselves and 
their class from the miseries and degradation consequent onun- 
limited competition, and from the abuse of the powers of capital 
as lately exhibited to the public by the Morning Chronicle 
neWspaper, in his letters on “ Labour and the Poor,” have re. 
solved to seek a remedy in their own exertions rather thay ia 
any parliamentary enactment, and in some system which shall 
combine their own interest with the interests of other classes of 
society rather than in that return to old customs now chiefly 
advocated in the trade, by which the benefit of the master and 
journeyman (but especially of the former) is sought to be 
realized at the expense of the consumer. 

They have, therefore, united together on the codperative 
principle, possessing first-rate talents in the Cutting and Work- 
ing department, and being supplied by several benevolent gene 
tlemen, with sufficient capital (which they are auxious to pay 
back on the first opportunity), they have commenced business on 
extensive premises in Castle-street, Oxford-street, to which and 
the accumpanying list of prices attention is respectfully invited, 
It will be seen from the latter that they are at once able to 
compete with the slopseller, whilst realizing a fair profit them- 
selves. They are mutually bound to devote one-third of their 
net profits to the extension of theirnumbers. It now rests with 
the public to stamp their experiment with success by favouring 
them with a liberal measure of custom, and thereby demonstrate, 
on an ever-widening scale, that health, prosperity, and moral 
worth can be secured to the operatives, and cheapness 
ranteed to the consumer, by the faithful realization of the 
brotherly and Christian principle of codperation, They wish 
not to injure the trade of any truly “ honourable” employer, and 
venture to hope that all who feel that custom itself ought 
have its morality, and who are willing to do what in them lies 
towards dealing fairly by the operative, will help them by their 
sympathy, and, as far as possible, by their orders. 

All who are friendly to this experiment, and wish it to sue 
ceed, should give it allthe assistance in their power, and recom. 
mend it to others. —_— 








LIST OF PRICES, 

















FOR CASH ON DELIVERY. £ad 
Best superfine Frock Coat, with Silk Skirt Linings .... 318 0 
Super ditto...... idangiemhan thd iindih eeecesroeses from 210 0 
Best superfine Drees Coat... SRO 
Super ditto. . ......65 — m2 50 
Superfine Dress Trousers ......65eeeeee ce eeeeeeeene 1d 
ORO barkstacsae decrseesnnenes.ctee 100 
Superfine Dress Vest ......46...... eoee ee 
Super ditto. ..... maith Ciara paehgsnwens ewe ...from 012 0 
Llama and Beaver Paletots .. 220 
Suit of Livery....... 315 0 

GENTLEMEN P 

Clerieal and Professional Robes made to Order. 

LIST OF PRICES SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
WORKING MEN. £ ud. 
Fustian Jackets .......cceseceeecececeeeeceeeesefrom O ll @ 
Good ditto Trousers from 0 9 6 
Ditto ditto Vests...... pinihcad cavsbas from 0 6 0 
Ditto ditto Coats. from 015 0 
Doeskin Trousers from 014 0 
GY BOING 0000 v0cs send ceccewcees ..from 0 8 0 
Se GRD NER 00nd cee educa teedee 00 ..from 115 0 
Ditto Frock Coats ............ se. ..from 2 00 
ee Reet ee” from 110 0 


Silk Vests and other Fancy Goods in like proportion. 
WORKING MEN'S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
N.B.—If purchasers will examine and take into consideration 
the quality of our workmanship, we pledge ourselves to colle 
pete with the Sweaters and Slopsellers. 
ALL WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES, 
Remewber the Address, . 
THE WORKING TAILOKS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-8TREET, 
OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, LONDON, 
== 
London: Printed by Rosxat Pausxr (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, inthe 
Parish of Kensington, Middlesex), at the Oflice of Robert dewey 3 
Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the Parish 
Dunstan-in-the- West, in the City of London; and published by some 
Carron, junr. of and at the Publishing-office, No. 265, Strand, is 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westuinster,—Satuara®s 
August 3, 1850, 
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